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The Ethics of Shakespeare 


SHAKESPEARE—the myriad minded Shakespeare—is the greatest 
anatomist of the human heart, and the most skilful and consummate 
artist the world has ever seen. No one has so truly interpreted the 
varied phases of human character. No one has so faithfully held “ the 
mirror upto nature.” Dr. Johnson has remarked : —‘‘Shakespeare is 
above all writers the poet of nature. His characters are not modified 
by the customs of particular places unpractised by the rest of the world. 
They are the genuine progeny of common humanity, such as the world 
will always supply and observation will always find.” And it is, per- 
haps, this very catholicity of Shakespeare’s genius—co-extensive as it is 
with humanity itself—that has endeared him to all men of whatever 
school or party or rank or creed. 

It isthe aim of the philosopher to enlighten, and of the orator to 
captivate, but the distinguishing aim of the poet is in the first instance to 
please. Shakespeare both pleases, enlightens and captivates. His range 
is enormous. His sympathy is well nigh unlimited. His love for his 
fellow-man is strong and deep and passionate : so that, with his powerful 
vehicle of verse, his unrivalled skill, his marvellous powers of observa- 
tion and expression, combined with his intense humanity he quite 
fascinates his audience as he evolves his vivid creations of human life 
and human character. 

It is the subject of the present study to consider Shakespeare in his 
relation to Ethics, to ascertain what he teaches, what system of morals 
can be extracted from this great storehouse of poetry, and to discover 
those underlying principles by the strict adherence to which a healthy 
society is alone possible. 

The ethical psychology of Shakespeare, traversing as it does the whole 
gamut of morals, does not inquire much into primary causation. It 
rather starts with the quid est and points to the quid oportet. 
Shakespeare did not trouble himself with abstract dissertations upon the 
origin of evil, of law and order, or of man. He recognised these as 
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realities in the world. The moral law was written clearly and dis- 
tinctly upon the tablet of the human heart if man would but look 
and read. Man’s experience teaches him that there is a moral order in 
the universe from obedience to which he cannot escape with impunity. 
Ifa man will of set purpose break these eternal laws and set them at 
defiance, the Nemesis of Nature will avenge herself and that without 
remedy. The aim of man, therefore, as a social being, as a member of 
a community, is to respect the moral order of things, to obey the laws 
governing these and to strive after—what was Schleiermacher’s grand 
ideal—the unity of reason and nature through the channels of virtue and 
of duty. Shakespeare’s philosophy is therefore Sensational. 

The Comedies of Shakespeare deal with the lighter and brighter side 
of life. They skim along the surface. They show man beset with 
difficulties, yet ultimately triumphant. The Merchant of Venice shows 
avarice vanquished by its own weapons. The Tempest demonstrates the 
nobleness of forgiveness. Wéinter’s Tale is reconciliation by the power of 
love. Cymbcline is the victory of innocence wickedly injured, of purity 
shamefully wounded. As You Like It is one continued note of ex- 
uberant happiness in life—scattering round it freshness, ardour, sunshine, 
beauty, wit, delight, and joy. 

In All’s Well That Ends Welland Measure for Measure—two of the more 
serious comedies—Shakespeare introduces a singularly Jesuitical theory 
of ethics. In the former, Helena personates Diana in order to win 
Bertram: in the latter, Mariana personates Isabella in order to win 
Angelo. Yet Helena has been called by Coleridge ‘‘ the loveliest of 
Shakespeare’s Characters ” and Isabella—who willingly allows herself to 
be personated and is therefore art and part—~is a woman whose virginal 
strength and severe morality cannot be called in question. Isabella is 
the embodiment of conscience as Helena is the embodment of will. 
Both Helena and Isabella believe that deeds will accomplish what 
neither reason nor sentiment nor duty is able to accomplish. ‘The 
doubleness of the benefit defends the deceit from reproof.” 

The ethical idea may find a parallel in the doctrine of the casuists 
known as “‘ directing the intention.” In this a lawful object is made 
the end of action. When the act cannot be prevented, the intention at 
least is purified: and so, as Pascal expresses it, ‘‘ we correct the vice of 
the means by the purity of the end.” 

The Chronicle Plays form a series of Royal portraits beginning with 
King John and leading up to Shakespeare’s favourite hero and ideal 
King—Henry V. These plays, as contrasted with the Tragedies, deal 
with the lighter side of life. Evilis present no doubt, but it does not 
assume those awful shapes, those gigantic portions, so common to the 
Tragedies. In the Chronicle Plays, the problem is physical: in the 
Tragedies the problem isspiritual. Inthe Chronicle Plays, the question 
is one of physical success in life, of mastery over the objective world, of 
victory won through physical action, of ambition gratified by the power 
of the sword, or by dint of policy, diplomacy, bravery, or cunning. In 
the Tragedies, the aaa is one of mastery over self, of individual con- 
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flict with the unseen powers of evil, of the ravages of those strong and 
turbulent passions that possess and tear the soul of man and hound him 
on to despair, madness and death. 

King John illustrates how low a man may fall from lack of moral 
principle or moral discipline. Miserable weakness, contemptible 
cowardice, and basecriminality are the principal features of King John. 
He has no sense of self-respect, of honour, or of Justice. His Crown is 
obtained through usurpation beginning in fraud and violence and con- 
tinued incrime. He has no moral strength inthehour ofdanger. The 
thought of excommunication turns his vaunting spirit and superior 
arrogance into a mean, abject, grovelling submission—even to the hand- 
ing over of the crown of England a fief to Rome. The wrong-doing of 
John brings its owt. inevitable retribution and he dies poisoned, afflicted 
with so much physical agony that there is no room left for conscience or 
for repentance. John’s complete failure as a King is his supreme sin. 
He at all events has not obtained mastery over the world: 

In Richard II. Shakespeare makes another attempt to unveil the secrets 
of practical success in life. We have another King—suspicious, jealous, 
stooping to the meanest subterfuges, displaying the most uttcr heartless- 
ness, and exhibiting a self-will, a pride of power, and pomp of office which 
harden his heart and close his ears toalladmonitions and friendly counsels. 
He is in some respects daring, for in order to satisfy his greed and rapacity 
he seizes the patrimony of Bolingbroke—the darling ofthe people. He 
oppresses the common people with grievous taxation, he imposes 
unreasonable fines upon the nobles. He alienates the loyalty and the 
love of all classes of hissubjects. Self-indulgent, surrounded by flatterers, 
heedless of reproof, and intoxicated with the consciousness of his own 
absolute and irresponsible power, Richard II. rushes madly on to his 
ruin. Hitherto, we cannot sympathise with the King—we do not even 
pity him : we have nothing but contempt. But when he is deserted by 
his flatterers, when his faith in humanity is shaken to its roots, when 
he feels that he is really a man ‘‘ a mockery King of Snow, standing be- 
fore the sun of Bolingbroke,” then the better nature of the King finds 
expression. Our own feelings change to pity and even to sympathy 
with him in his misfortune :— 

‘* With mine own tears I wash away my balm. 
With mine own hands I give away my crown. 
With mine own tongue deny my sacred state. 
With mine own breath release all duteous oaths: 
All pomp and majesty I do forswear.” 

Here, then, we have another failure. Richard II. passes to the dun- 
geon of Pomfret, crowned with no success, admired by none, reaping the 
fruits which he had sown. 

But it is in the highest degree admirable to observe what a great 
human-hearted love Shakespeare has for those men who, suffering a hard 
fate in this world, and perhaps misguided and misled, have yet the 
possibilities of good in them ; or, they may even be noble men, overcome 
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for the time being by an evil influence or passion. Before parting with 
them for ever, Shakespeare usually finds out something in their 
character which leads us to modify our judgment of them, which gives 
us greater satisfaction at the close of some pitiable career or life of crime 
or which forces us to perceive some ray of hope streaming forth out of 
the blackness of the dark. 

Shakespeare does not allow Richard II. to pass from our midst with- 
out first showing us some redeeming features. He presents the King 
with eyes so full-of tears that he cannot see; and he forces him to the 
confession that 

** Our holy lives must win a new world’s crown 
Which our profane hours here have stricken down.” 


Shakespeare gives to Macbeth the honour of a soldier’s death. He 
opens the eyes of Lear to Cordelia’s love. He reveals to Othello, the 
purity of Desdemona. He melts the proud patrician heart of Coriolanus 
through “the honour’d mould "of Volumnia. He makes cold fearful 
drops stand on the trembling flesh of bloody Richard III. He allows 
Brutus—the noble pure-minded Stoic—to take his own life so that no 
man else hath honour in his death. 

Bolingbroke, like King John, obtains the crown by usurpation. He 
is now HenryIV. The object of his ambition is within his grasp. As 
Bolingbroke, he was beloved by all—he had won the hearts of all his 
subjects. Let us consider whether he is happy and contented in the 
fulfilment of the duties of his great and high office. 

Henry’s reign was strewn with conspiracies. The invasion of the 
Scots and the open rebellion of the Percies, of Glendower, of Norfolk, of 
York, were a constant source of trouble. The prize so dearly conveted 
and so boldly and skilfully won is the cause of increasing care and 
anxious solicitude. It is Henry IV.—Bolingbroke that was—who utters 
that beautiful apostrophe to sleep. It is no other than Bolingbroke who 
says 

** Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 

Usurpation therefore has brought with it no happiness, but it has 
brought responsibilities, anxieties and cares in abundance. Henry IV. 
broke a national law and a moral law. _ By his accession to the throne 
of England, the regular line of hereditary succession was broken for the 
first time for two hundred years; and as he passes to his throne he 
tramples under foot that moral precept which to obey might have meant 
continued happiness and popularity, but which to break means the 
presence of a sad, dark melancholy. He had sown usurpation ; he reaps 
suspicion. Hehad sown ambition; he reaps rebellion. Hehad sown a 
kingship; he reaps treason. 

Shakespeare again presents us with a man whose life can only at best 
he termed a partial success. It is not characterised by that strong and 
healthy vitality which forms an essential element in obtaining a com- 
plete mastery over the objective world. Shakespeare shows us that 
Henry IV. might have been a much happier man and hisreign might have 
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been more peaceful if only he had adopted nobler means to attain his 
end. 

But in the person of Henry V. Shakespeare presents to us his own 
favourite King—his ideal of manhood. The reign of Henry V. is dis- 
tinguished by brilliant foreign conquest. The laurel wreath of Agincourt 
adorns his brow. Glory and honour attend his arms abroad. Affection, 
loyalty and devotion surround his throne at home. His life is free from 
morbid reflections and pessimistic forebodings. It is strong, active, 
healthy and joyous—simple yet dignified, unpretentious yet courtly. It 
is filled with glorious enthusiasm and brilliant heroism and he finds his 
highest honour and his greatest happiness in the achievement of noble 
and splendid deeds. 

In the Roiaan Plays, Shakespeare shows us that success in the world 
of action is of no great importance compared with a man’s victory over 
himself. The building up of individual character is man’s supreme end. 
In Cesar, we behold the lust of power; in Antony, the lust of pleasure; 
in Coriolanus, the lust of pride. 

In Julius Cesar Shakespeare represents the failure of a man through 
his ideals clashing with the hard facts of the world. Brutus is a Stoic 
and an idealist. His whole outlook on life is essentially ethical. His 
maxim of life is that common to all Stoics: “‘ Act according to reason.” 
He is the very essence of probity and honour. Unflinching endurance, 
calm indifference, is the stern virtue of his school. The perfect man of 
the Stoics is the man of perfect self-control. Virtuous, honourable, 
high-souled, Brutus finds himself in conflict with the spirit of Cesar. It 
is fraught with evil, abounding in ambition, lust, tyranny and serfdom; 
and so, by a process of abstract reasoning, Brutus comes to the con- 
clusion that Caesar must die. The constitution of the state is, in the eyes 
of Brutus, of secondary importance compared with the predominance of 
his ideas of right and justice and freedom. This ratiocination is the 
justification of reyolutionists and anarchists and political terrors gener- 
ally. The ethics of Brutus therefore is that a man may be loyal and 
devoted enough to his ideals; but if these ideals are mistaken and con- 
flict with the stern facts of life, if they strike at the established order of 
things through defects in their realisation, he cannot hope to escape 
from the consequences of his own acts. 

In Antony and Cleopatra we are surrounded by regal splendour and 
oriental magnificence. Antony’s sensuous temperament, his weakness 
for all forms of pleasure, his inordinate passion for the gratification of 
those desires for situations involving wealth, brilliance, and luxury find 
proper nourishment and obtain perfect realisation amid the captivating 
charms and the dazzling splendours of the Egyptian Court. Antony 
becomes the creature of sensuous pleasure, of cultured indolence, of 
self-indulgent ease. His reward for the company of the voluptuous 
queen is disaster in battle and a complete reversal of his fortunes and 
his power. The man who stirred up Rome to avenge the death of 
Cesar and raised men’s feelings to the white heat of intensity through 
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his burning eloquence, who wept over Czsar in the presence of his 
murderers, gives away to a great burst of jealousy and passion because 
Cesar’s menial dare kiss the hand of that mistress whom he claimed 
as hisown. Unfaithful alike to Fulvia and Octavia he finds no comfort 
in Cleopatra. His good stars that were his former guides 

‘‘ Have empty left their orbs and shot their fires 

Into the abysm of hell.” 

Certain moral casuists maintain that Shakespeare defends suicide. 
The drama of Antony and Cleopatra would seem more than any other 
of Shakespeare’s dramas to lay itself open to this charge; for no less 
than six persons (Antony and Cleopatra included) perish by their own 
hands. Hamlet twice meditates suicide. Brutus, Othello, Goneril, 
Romeo and Juliet all commit suicide. Now, it is possible to conceive 
of a man placed in such circumstances and possessed of such a tempera- 
ment that an act of self-destruction could be interpreted as nothing else 
than a highly moral action. The temperament of Hamlet alike encour- 
ages and restrains his contemplated suicide. The “ canon ’gainst self- 
slaughter’ and “the fear of something after death” are sufficient to 
prevent him. His conscience operates by way of restraint. Brutus on 
the other hand, stoical and calm, runs upon his sword to do honour to 
himself, to perform an act of the highest virtue, to ‘‘ act according to 
reason.” His conscience operates by way of instigation. Othello who 


was 
“‘ Not easily jealous, but being wrought, 


Perplex’d in the extreme,” 

commits suicide not from the sheer desire to destroy himselfbut because 
he considers that to give his life is but small compensation for the 
irremediable wrong he has inflicted upon his wife. In this sense, there- 
fore it may be argued that Shakespeare sanctions suicide because he 
remembers that human life is not the whole of our existence, that there 
is a moral order in the universe, fixed and immutable, and that justice 
may demand the life of an. individual even at his own hands. Let all 
men perish but Jet the eternal verities be honoured. 

But Shakespeare is far from advocating suicide as a rule of conduct. 
If so, why does he allow Hamlet’s conscience to restrain him? Why 
does he allow Lear to suffer the intolerable agony of bearing his dead 
daughter in his arms? Why does he make that “prohibition so 
divine” craven the matchless Imogen’s hand? Surely, if Shakespeare 
sanctioned suicide as a means of escape from the perplexities of life and 
the miseries and woes of the world, he would not have sapped Hamlet’s 
will or tortured Lear or restrained the hand of Imogen. No: “ the 
canon ‘gainst self-slaughter”’ is still part of Shakespeare’s creed. His 
suicides siinply demonstrate his faithfulness in reproducing the facts of 
human nature ; they but show his realism in art, his strict portrayal of 
the realities of life as exemplified in the soul of man. 

In Coriolanus we behold the ruin of a noble man through the sin of 
pride. Faithfulness to duty was the distinguishing characteristic. of 
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Brutus; pleasure, of Antony; but pride and selfwill are the dominant 
features of Coriolanus. We observe Coriolanus in two very different 
relations—in relation to his mother and in relation to the common 
people. Proud, imperious, haughty, born of patrician rank, he has all 
the contempt for the plebs common to his class. But his pride carries 
with it no discretion, no prudence, no diplomacy. Bolingbroke by soft 
phrasesand kingly bows won the hearts of the people. Henry V. by his 
unaffected kindliness and noble bearing was adored by all his subjects. 
But for Coriolanus this is impossible. Class distinction with him is too 
pronounced. To ask the suffrages of the people he despised, is in the 
highest degree repulsive to him. He cannot stoop to ask favour of the 
vulgar crowd—- ven for the sake of the consulship. 

Shakespeare cannot be said to be democratic in the modern sense of 
the term. The common people are usually depicted as a mob—impres- 
sionable, fickle, irrational. The mob who clamour for Brutus as their 
Cesar weep at Czsar’s grave. The crowd that praise the virtues of 
Coriolanus hound him from Rome. But it is ever thus! and in repre- 
senting the mob as tumultuous, fickle and passionate Shakespeare has 
been true to his greatest and most outstanding feature—faithfulness to 
fact. No reality, no pain, no calamity is such that Shakespeare will 
not dare present it. If Shakespeare discerns a truth he does not ignore 
it because it may be disagreeable or unpopular. The fact that it exists 
is enough. 


‘“‘ For there was never yet philosopher, 


That could endure the tooth-ach patiently.’ 

It may be true that Shakespeare had an aversion to mechanic slaves 
with greasy aprons and thick foul breaths rank of garlic; but although 
the common people are mobile and easily led, although they are swayed 
by passion, by interest, by ignorance, they are not to be wholly despised ; 
for, if they be awkward in movement, ungraceful in speech, rude and 
slovenly in manner and style, their hearts are yet sound within them and 
their feelings and passions are the feelings and passions of men and not 
of brutes. They can yet discern virtue, admire bravery, and discover a 
King. 

If Shakespeare condemns the fickleness of the mob he does not 
commend the haughty patrician pride of Coriolanus. The patrician’s 
desire for revenge upon his ungrateful countrymen so possesses him that 
he is resolved to stand 

“‘ As if a man were author of himself, 
And knew no other kin.” 
But when Volumnia appeals to his honour, when she informs him that 
revenge can only be taken over the dead bodies of his mother and his 
wife, the heart that spurned Menenius bows to Volumnia and love 
conquers. The proud spirit which could not stoop to win popular favour 
for its own sake but would face death and seek glory for the City of the 
Seven Hills, is conquered and completely overcome by the sight of the 
‘‘ honour’d mould” of his noble mother kneeling before him and appeal- 
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ing to his honour and his forgiveness. And although Volumnia’s 
victory leads directly to Coriolanus’ death yet we glory in his death, 
since he has won a victory greater than Corioli—a victory over himself ; 
and while he falls a victim to revengeful Aufidius, we echo the wish of 
his murderer that he has a nobler memory. 

It is the common experience of students of Shakespeare that they 
find his system of ethics expounded not so much in words as in the 
development of his creations. As a further illustration of this, we 
might take special notice of these four great dramas which—it may not 
be too much to say—are universally admitted to have been the greatest 
masterpieces of Shakespeare’s marvellous genius, viz :—Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Othello and King Lear. 

Hamlet has been described as the most wonderful philosophical 
tragedy, Macbeth as the greatest epic drama, Othello as the intensest 
picture of the domestic passions in conflict, and King Lear asthe most 
marvellous and daring representation of the mysteries of human life the 
world has ever seen. 

Hamlet is the mortal struggle between will and conscience—with con- 
science ultimately in the ascendant. Macbeth is the ruin ofa courageous 
and heroic nature through the lust of an evil ambition. Othello is the 
wreck of a noble and good man from being too confiding and too great 
in heart to perceive the villainy andthe treachery that surround him 
with their toils. King Lear is the terrible chastening of a man’s moral 
nature that knows no law but its own undisciplined will. 

Hamlet, Macbeth and Othello all appear before us at the outset as 
noble and generous and chivalrous spirits. Lear is introduced as a man 
given to passionate bursts of temper whose will must not be opposed, 
whose word must not be called in question. The ghost in Hamlet and 
the witches in Macbeth lend a weirdness and supernaturalness to the 
surroundings of the Prince of Denmark and the Thane of Cawdor. The 
supernatural in this sense is excluded from Othello and King Lear, but 
the diabolical villainy of Iago, the wicked conspiracies of Edmund and 
the heartless ingratitude and base cruelty of Goneril and Regan make 
us wish for no stronger, no more potent, no more deadly influences to 
overcome and crush their victim. 

Hamlet—philosophic, poetic, meditative, and sensitive—is face to face 
with a very complex problem. The solemn injunction of his dead 
father—an injunction which to Hamlet appears the will of Heaven 
itself, his indignation at his mother’s unfaithfulness, and the thought of 
the king’s conspiracy against his life are strong factors in determining 
the course he should adopt. And when the mock play causes the 
usurping king to writhe in agony, Hamlet's legal scruples are entirely 
removed. He has received proof of the guilt of the king. He has the 
will, the inclination, the opportunity and the power as well as the 
courage to avenge his father’s “foul and most unnatural murder ” ; but 
he cannot rid himself of his moral scruples. When Hamlet perceives 
the act he must do, he fears the consequences not from moral cowardice 
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but from the thought of doing an act which his conscience will not 
justify. His ethical ideas are entirely opposed to his inclinations and 
desires. For he has strong reason to strike—and he knows it ; but, so 
long as conscience acts as a deterrent power, so long as it fails to provide 
him with a proper warrant for action, he will not strike. Revenge to 
Hamlet is not merely a thought; it is a purpose—an oath, prompted as 
he tells us both by heaven and hell; but, asa result of his philosophis- 
ings, the inward monitor will sanction neither the method nor the 
reasons nor the conditions of his revenge. Hamlet’s intellect, there- 
fore, has refined his conscience overmuch until it has now become too 
tender and he lacks the “ soul to dare.” 


“‘ The native hue ofresolution, 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 


When, however, he receives his own death-wound through the treachery 
of the king, all his former restraints are removed. His reflective, sensi- 
tive, scrupulous nature calls up all his energies and he stabs the king 
with the “‘ treacherous instrument” designed for Hamlet’s own destruc- 
tion. He can now strike, for his conscience is clear; and, as he strikes, 
he avenges his father’s “‘ foul and most unnatural murder.” 

Macbeth is also troubled with scruples and with fears, but from very 
different causes. Hamlet was called upon to kill a king from revenge. 
Macbeth is tempted to kill a king from ambition. Hamlet feared the 
consegences of his act because he could not determine it a moral act. 
Macbeth fears the consequences because of his own cowardice. 
Hamlet’s fear was moral; Macbeth’s fear is physical. 

Macbeth’s nature is at first that of a brave and heroic soldier. Hitherto 
he has been exposed simply to physical danger and has conquered. 
Now he is exposed to moral danger. He is haunted by a temptation 
which, yielded to, means murder. Although Macbeth is utterly 
destitute of the religious faith of Hamlet, he is not devoid of a keen 
sense of duty and of honour. He cannot kill Duncan, for 


“‘ He’s here in double trust,”’ 
‘* First as I am his kinsman and his subject, 
Strong both against the deed: then as his host, 
Who should against his murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself.” 


But Macbeth is ever revolving in his mind the possibilities of being 
king. He would not play false and yet would wrongly win. And so he 
becomes the pitiable instrument and the wretched tool of the weird 
sisters and of Lady Macbeth. 

The weird sisters are the powers of darkness. They seek to control 
man’s life and man’s destiny, They are the heralds of evil. They hold 
out great hopes. Terrible, repulsive and horrible, they are yet 
fascinating. They prophecy truly. They urge their victims to conquest 
and to crime; they inspire them with boundless ambition. They lure 
their victims to their doom after intoxicating them with the glories of 
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unrealised hopes and the unsullied rapture of anticipated power. 
What is dissolved they crystallise ; what is faint idea, they make strong 
purpose ; what is impossible desire, they make definite aim. 

Macbeth is quite undecided. The fact that he is slow to obey the 
dictates of his higher nature shows that he has “ aptitudes for goodness 
and aptitudes for crime.” Indifference, neutrality, and indecision 
Shakespeare shows to be dangerous elements in a man’s moral nature, 
for he must, sooner or later take his place on the side of good or evil. 
And, as Macbeth is morally weak, we do not wait long for the result. 
Lady Macbeth, with her cool calculating nature, her keenness of percep- 
tion, her indomitable will, her dauntlessness of purpose, and her 
disregard of consequences, banishes whatever scruples and fears remain 
with her husband and fills him with resolution sufficient to perform the 
“‘ terrible feat.” 

Macbeth is a character of imagination; Lady Macbeth is a character 
of will. Macbeth illustrates the power of temptation so to possess and 
dominate a man and inspire him with evil, so to extinguish every good 
impulse within him that he rushes headlong to his physical and moral 
ruin. It shows that if a man will be honourable and just and still 
desire to win the object of his evil desires, the “ lingering velleities ” are 
soon overcome by the persistent power of evil. Lawless ambition and 
a tender conscience cannot co-exist. If the object of an evil ambition 
would be attained moral principles must have no place. 

The character of Othello presents several striking points of contrast 
from that of Hamlet and of Macbeth. Hamlet yields at once to the 
temptation; only in action is he retarded. Othello yields to the 
temptation, but only after a long course of torture. Having yielded, 
however, he sweeps like a falcon to his revenge. Hamlet’s conscience 
operates after his resolution has been formed, therely restraining him 
from action. Othello’s conscience delays his resolution; but, once 
formed, retribution cannot be too speedy. Hamlet’s conscience is one 
of faith. Othello’s conscience is one of reason. In the matter of 
temptation, the witches in Macbeth appeal to all that is base, selfish 
and unprincipled in his nature; Iago appeals to all that is noble and 
pure and honourable in Othello. 

Othello has a noble and ingenious nature, and he lives in the radiant 
warmth of Desdemona’s love. His heart knows no jealousy, no doubt. 
He cannot be jealous simply because his wife 

“Is fair, feeds well, loves company, 
Is free of speech, sings, plays, and dances well.” 

Where virtue is, these are more virtuous and Desdemona is a paragon 
of virtue, chastity and purity. When. Iago throws out hints of 
Desdemona’s infidelity, Othello scorns to believe it. When he sees, he 
will doubt ; when he doubts, he will prove. This serves to bring out 
the inherent nobility of Othello’s nature; but Iago has already sown the 
seeds of jealousy and Othello’s torture begins. 

It is painful to contemplate how innocent Othello is of the scheming, 
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villainous, devilish deception practised upon him. For Iago is a cold- 
blooded schemer, an inhuman monster, a fiend incarnate, whose 
greatest pleasure in life is to stir up enmity by treachery and mendacity 
and to poison purity and honour at their very fount. Iago is a man 
of strong intellectual powers. He knows good from evil, but his glory 
is to vaunt his preference for evil, and to serve the powers of darkness. 
He knows that Othello is ‘of a constant loving noble nature.” He 
asserts that Desdemona is ‘an excellent virtuous woman.” But so far 
from this restraining him from his ignoble purpose he makes it serve an 
object of allurement whereby to gratify his fiendish delight. He will 
“Out of her own goodness make the net 

That shall enmesh them all.” 


Iago is a consummate conspirator versed in all the arts and wiles of 
the most daring criminals. None knows better than he that 
“ rrifles light as air, 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong, 
As proofs of holy writ.” 


So, heartless, ruthless, without compunction, he inflicts ‘‘ untented 
woundings"’ upon Othello. Iago’s immense superiority in intellect, 
combined with his great knowledge of the world, so acts upon the 
passionate, impressionable nature of Othello that he cannot discern 
the falsehood and the deceit of which he is the wretched victim. 
Othello allows himself to be completely blindfolded. But amid all his 
jealousy and doubt, Othello cannot conceal his strong love for his 
wife :-— 

“‘The world hath not a sweeter creature: So 
Delicate with her needle; an admirable 
Musician; O, she will sing the savageness 
Out of a bear!” 

In spite of himself his passion for Desdemona leaps up at times like 
a great flame—only to sink again and smoulder. And when Iago taunts 
him with the excellences of Desdemona, Othello touches one of the 
deepest, saddest notes in all tragedy :— 

“Nay, that’s certain; but yet the pity of it, 
Iago—O, Iago, the pity of it Iago!” 

Such is the pathos, the passion, the emotion and the sadness. of 
Othello—all the sadder and more pathetic by reason of the homeliest 
affections and the most sacred ties torn and sundered, mutilated and 
broken in the name of retributive justice and for the sake of honour. 
It is the sad tale of a man, the victim of evil suspicions and unwarrant- 
able jealousies. It is also the tale of the triumph of innocence, of 
virtue, of love over evil machinations, diabolical schemes and plots that 
are dark and foul and devilish. Evil—Shakespeare would seem to say 
~—will bring its own reward, its own punishment, its own bitter and 
dreadful retribution. Othello and Desdemona die, but we love them 
and mourn them dead. Iago lives, but passes to his tortures, caught in 
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the toils he has laid for others, unpitied, unloved, baffled, defeated, 
isolated, alone. 

King Lear differs in many respects from Hamlet and Macbeth. There 
are no supernatural elements. There are no witches. There are no 
spirits from the other world. The passions are intensely, painfully 
human. It is the tale of the marvellous power of adversity to quell the 
turbulent and lawless nature of a man and force him on his knees to 
recognise that there are moral principles in the world to which he must 
bring his proud will into subjection. It illustrates the terrible chasten- 
ing of the passions—the theme of all Shakespeare’s tragedies. If pas- 
sions are uncontrolled, unsubdued, unrestrained, if they are not subject 
to a law—the law of reason, then the whole “ time is out of joint.” 
Passions misguided bring ruin and death; guided aright they make for 
the progress of the world and the elevation of mankind. The ethics of 
King Lear are thus Stoical ethics. 

Lear possesses enormous selfishness as a result of his habitual exercise 
of irresponsible power. He cannot brook opposition. His will must 
be opposeless. As a consequence, the professions of Goneril and Regan 
flatter his vanity because subject to his will; but the silence of Cordelia 
is to him rebellion and the manly pleading of loyal Kent becomes 
treason. 

Passionate natures are sensitive. When Lear perceives the 
ingratitude and heartlessness of his two wicked daughters—when 
Goneril withdraws her hospitality, and Regan refuses it—he is tortured 
between feelings of grief and anger. For now, alone, he must bear old 
age, grief, wretchedness, filial impiety, alienation from her who alone 
loved him—everything in fact that can possibly embitter and torture his 
life. 

“You heavens, give me that patience, patience I need; 
You see me here, you gods, a poor old man, 

As full of grief as age; wrecked in both; 

If it be you that stir these daughters’ hearts 

Against their father, fool me not so much, 

To bear it tamely; touch me with noble anger ; 

O, let not women’s weapons, water-drops, 

Stain my man’s cheeks.” 

His physical and moral sufferings, his violent passions and terrible 
hate, his proud, imperious, unbending will all reach their climax in what 
is perhaps one of the most pitiable and agonising positions in which any 
man can ever be placed. He beats his dead Cordelia in his arms and 
he dies, gazing fondly and lovingly upon her pallid lifeless lips, with a 
passionate yearning for that love which he has never known in life and 
which he knows now only in death when the object of his love has 
passed for ever from his grasp. 

Such is the tale of terrible woe of King Lear. The strength of the 
forces at work throughout this play is something appalling. Edmund’s 
treachery, Gloster’s torture; Goneril and Regan’s inhumanity, and Lear’s 
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agony present indeed an awful spectacle. At first they would appear 
to represent man as the victim of blind, pitiless forces with the powers 
of evil predominant. But, although our deepest feelings and strongest 
passions are stirred by the seeming victory of the powers of darkness, 
when we consider the fate of Edmund and Goneril and Regan, when 
we have regard to the loyalty and manliness of Kent, when we contem- 
plate the pure love of Cordelia and the opening of Lear’s eyes to the 
presence of that love, we are clearly convinced and fully satisfied that 
evil has been vanquished, that the storm and stress and strain of passion 
bring with them a note of hope, a message of peace, a gift of love. 
Hamlet is the triumph of conscience. Macbeth is the triumph of law. 
Othello is the triumph of virtue. King Lear is the triumph of love. 
A. H. CorDINER. 

















As Others See Us * 


The two most recently published instalments of Mr. Murray’s latest 
and probably final edition of the poet, whose fame is historically inter- 
woven with the annals of Albemarle Street, may as the Editor seems to 
think remind us that Byron’s fame was established abroad, before it 
became universal in England. 

“‘T am the son of Brutus and bear, graven on my heart, love of liberty 
and horror of Kings.” So in Voltaire’s famous play, soliloquised or 
shouted, the chief character amid the deafening applause of the courtly 
audience in the theatre at Versailles, on the eve of the French Revolu- 
tion. In medieval England, the Barons had led the revolt against 
royal absolution and had paved the way for popular representation 
by the House of Commons. In eighteenth Century France, the 
younger nobles rather than any commoners of high or low degree, were 
the earliest panegyriots of that liberty which existed as a sentiment 
long before sword and fire, terror, and massacre were employed to 
translate it into fact. Louis Philippe, Count of Segur d’Aguesseau, 
French Ambassador at St. Petersburg, (1753-1830) the pet diplomatist 
of Catherine 11., had served in the American War of Independence 
against England ; he was among the most active republican or revolu- 
tionary propagandists of the less famous sort, to whose individual and 
collective agencies, Sir Walter Scott writing after some personal 
acquaintance with the men themselves, enumerated among the 
secondary causes of the great cataclysm. Segur’s “ Politiques de Tous 
les Cabinets de l'Europe” abundantly confirms Sir Walter’s view. 
Admiration for the antimonarchical champions of Greece and Rome, 
was as much the fashion with the young French patricians who had 
politically educated themselves in the writings of Montesquieu, as pas- 
toral masquerades reproducing whole scenes from the Idylls of Thoeritus 
or the Eclogues of Virgil, had been amusements of the fine ladies and 
gentlemen in attendance upon Louis XIV. Next to Voltaire himself, 
Montesquieu in the eighteenth century was the most popular foreign 
writer on politics known to educated Englishmen. He is the only 
modern authority on public affairs quoted in the House of Commons inthe 
days of Burke, Pitt, and Fox, not less regularly than, Cicero or Machia- 
velli. Montesquieu’s ‘Two Years in England ” (1729-1731) had been 
passed as the guest of Lord Chesterfield, whose patronage of the 
foreigner did not a little towards making his works the mode. The 


* Lord Byron's Life and Letters, Volume IV., and Poems, Volume III., Mr. Murray's 
latest edition. 
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superiority of English institutions to those of every other nation, is 
Montesquieu’s central] point. His countrymen soon found a lighter 
and more amusing way of illustrating their belief in that principle. 
Never was English influence more visible or powerful in France, than 
during the decade or so which preceded the duel between the two western 
Powers ended only bythe overthrow of Napoleon. During the eighteenth 
century the orginators of the French fashions had secured a revival of 
the fantastic dresses of the old court. Had Montesquieu lived a little 
longer than he did, he would have seen the dandies of his countrymen 
and country women pride themselves on their exact reproduction of the 
simplest costumes of Perfidious Albion. Those were the days when 
the gardens surrounding the finest French Chateaux were set out after 
English designs, when English horses were alone looked at by French 
riders of quality, when the French Turf,—as an institution—at least not 
junior to the English, was reorganised on British principles, when 
the gorgeous chariot of the Fauborg St. Germain gave way to the 
modest coupé, itself copied from the English brougham just then 
struggling into existence. French equitation itself was transformed ; 
the English “seat,” the English ‘‘ hands,” the English “ management 
of a stable,” above all the English ‘‘ groom,” were indispensable to 
every Gallic gentleman of fashion. The value of the English goods 
exported to France rose at a bound from £90,000 to £830,000. Now 
too, gradually began to appear on the Boulevards and in the Bois, the 
Bond Street frock coat, which so grievously vexed the aristocratic soul 
of Count Segur, as symbolizing a passion for equality ; beneath the 
folds of that garment, were now concealed by all the better wearers of 
such decorations the Stars and Orders, that before could not be too 
conspicuously flaunted. Another Gallic acclimatization of an English 
original belongs to a rather later period. The English Club system dates 
practially from the second decade of the nineteenth century. The 
English officers then returning from the revolutionary wars abroad, 
missed the social opportunities of the mess tabie. As a consequence in 
the year 1819, was instituted and opened, the United Service Club in 
Pall Mall, to-day known as the “Senior,” just three years older 
than the “‘ Athenzeum,” with which, in the dead season, it is wont to 
exchange hospitalities. That form of flattery known as imitation, 
did not include the London Club, till some years later than this. Nor 
as a fact, have the joint stock caravanserais of Pall Mall and St. James, 
any very exact analogues even yet, within an easy drive of the Arc de 
Triomphe. That portion of Captain Gronow’s Diary describing the 
“Hundred Days in Paris” gives within manageable compass, the best 
account extant, of the relations between French and English fashions 
or society of a certain sort during the Napoleonic years. Gronow him- 
self died in Paris, as recently as 1865. Toward the close of his life, he 
admitted that nothing like the English Club could ever flourish in 
French soil, and no man knew better, what he was talking about. 

After the earlier decades of the century, the next great outburst of 
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Anglo-mania on the banks of the Seine, was witnessed at the close of 
the Crimean War, within a measurable distance of the date at which the 
Anglo-phobia of his ‘‘ Colonels,” seemed within an ace of bringing about 
war between Napoleon 111. and the country where he had so long found 
a home, and to which during thirty years he was later to show himself, 
no bad friend. Throughout the period of the Paris Congress of 1866, 
English modes and English persons of every sort were as much in 
request on the Seine as they had been a generation or two earlier. 

Since then the social “‘ entente cordiale”” between the two countries 
has largely depended upon the effort and influence of individuals. This 
pacific work was begun by Cobden, when he negociated the Anglo- 
French Commercial Treaty. Since then, there has been no break in 
the succession of men, of whom Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff is the 
most eminent representative now living, who have found themselves 
equally at home in Paris and in London, and who have quietly, as well 
as successfully, laboured to correct international misrepresentations, 
and to remove international prejudice. The Cosmopolitan Club, 
domciiled in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, as an institution, has 
promoted this good international work in a very appreciable degree. 
Two other men of an order very different from those already mentioned, 
have in our time done much to help forward the same movement. 

The second Lord Lytton, who in 1887 succeeded Lord Lyons as 
English Ambassador in Paris, and his accomplished wife, were among 
the social successes of their period in the French Capital. Nor had 
there for years been so great an interchange of French and English 
hospitality in private life as during the occupancy of the Faubourg St. 
Honoré by “the delightful Lyttons.” As a social mediator between 
the two nations, the Ambassador did but use his great opportunities to 
carry on the international work, which his father the novelist had begun. 
In his own country, a reaction in favour of Bulwer’s Romances, is 
thought to have set in some half-dozen years ago; the movement 
travelled to this country from France. ‘ The Parisians” first-appeared 
in 1874; it was at once popular in Paris; it speedily led to a steady 
demand for the author's earlier works, many of which had been written 
while he was moving about in French society years before. 

That experience was not without precedent. ‘‘ The most elemental 
force of the nineteenth century,” is the description, given by Heine of 
Byron. That poet’s latest Editors, seem conscious that the present 
revival of interest in all matters Byronic, is largely due to the contem- 
porary initiative of intellectual Europe. Only the other day, a French 
critic accounted for the alleged neglect of Byron in England, by saying 
that “‘the poet’s lucidity, sincerity, clearness of thought and language 
were thrown away upon a public, which has long since mistaken 
obscurity of expression for poetic inspiration.” 

During the present year, the course of the Paris Exhibition has 
been accompanied by an outburst of French Anglophilism, not quite 
recalling that which was witnessed in the Treaty of Paris period, 1856. 
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Of that earlier sentimental rapprochement between the two peoples, an 
humble monument exists in the shop blazoned with the legend “‘ Old 
England” on the Boulevards. The visible centre of the present outburst 
of French interest in all things English, is the space devoted to this 
country, in the World’s Show on the Seine. A year or two ago, the 
British five o’clock tea seemed likely to go out of favour with the Boule- 
vardiers and Boulvardiéres, who in truth had been constrained to 
adopting an institution which was never really to their taste. To- 
day, English coffee and meals at English hours, as well as the wares of 
English tradesman of all kinds, are once more not less in favour, than at 
the close of the revolutionary wars on the other side of the Channel. 

Only the other day, the Austrian Kaiser, laying down the newspaper 
he was reading, or ceasing to listen to some who were trying to amuse 
him with international small talk, audibly soliloquized “ the tag, rag, 
and bobtail of Europe are yelping at John Bull.” Such words mur- 
mured by a Sovereign who traditionally represents all that is most dis- 
tinguished in European aristocracy, suggests one explanation of the ill- 
temper-against England, that periodically finds expression in the con- 
tinental Press. The Cosmopolitan jealousy of an European democracy 
for an insular civilization, essentially aristocratic is an undoubted and 
an intelligible feeling. 

The German ill-humours against England, which found such 
unpleasant expression some months ago, were at the moment, the more 
bitter as is usually the case, because of the ethnic relationship between 
the two nations and their past intimate association. London is not 
the only European Capital decorated with a memorial of Waterloo, 
The cradle of the Brunswick Dynasty perpetuates the memory of the 
battle in the same way; but the Germans who speak of the Waterloo 
Platz in Hanover, call it the battle of La Belle Alliance. During the 
first half of the present century, German admiration for the British 
Constitution and for all British things and people, was warmer than 
can be easily understood to-day. Gervinus, Hausser, Dahlmann and 
Schlosser are only a few of the German Professors, who then spoke of 
the English people, as politically the most advanced and enlightened in 
the world, and the English polity as the best and noblest, which had 
ever entered into the minds of man to conceive. Before the century 
had reached its middle point, Germany was conscious of a grievance 
against England. The Danish-German War of 1848, according to the 
view of the Fatherland was provoked by the attempt of Denmark 
against law and treaties to tear asunder two German provinces. The 
London Protocal of May, 1852, secured the sanction of the powers for 
this alleged deed of violence, while most Englishmen sided with Den- 
mark; parliament generally endorsed the Tory declaration that the 
action of Germany was nothing less than a deed of brutal violence. 
Again in 1867, English feeling was thought to have been in favour of 
pressure yielding to French pressure and retiring from Luxemburg. Not 
without considerable difficulty was the May Treaty of 1867 carried 
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through and Luxemburg by a collective guarantee of the Powers which 
signed a document, declared neutral. After the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War,1870-1, French men-of-war bound for the Baltic, received 
coal from Birmingham and Newcastle firms, as well as at alater date, 
arms and ammunition. Bismarck protested, arguing that for the English 
Government to abolish this traffic, would be but to give effect to the 
royal proclamation of neutrality. Lord Granville replied that “coal 
and ammunition weré only contrabrand if addressed to a belligerent ;” 
adding that he and his colleagues had no means of discovering the 
destination of these goods, and that a general prohibition was impossible. 
Thomas Carlyle, Nov, 18, 1870, did indeed publicly express his own 
and his countrymen’s sympathy with the welding into a nation of 
patient, pious and solid Germany. Yet in spite of such individual 
utterances, however representative and weighty, Bismarck, a little later 
half lamenting his sympathy with England, alone among foreign 
countries, added ‘‘they will not allow us to be friends.” Since then 
the industrial competition between Germans and English of the clerkly 
class, not only in London, but in all the great cities of the Kingdom, has 
been and perhaps is disagreeably if not dangerously keen. At the same 
time, in the commercial world, the representatives of immense interests, 
British and German have been brought everywhere into rivalry. 

Social competition also, though of a different kind, has had some- 
thing to do with producing the present relations between England and 
France. Less than a generation has yet passed, since France wit- 
nessed her metropolis yield to London the world-wide prestige which 
since modern history began, it had enjoyed as the world’s fashionable 
pleasure-ground. The third Empire went down at Sedan, ceasing to 
be imperial and becoming republican ; Paris lost its attraction for the 
good Americans whose disembodied spirits had been reputed to fly to 
the banks of the Seine, and who while yet in the flesh, had anticipated 
their future felicity, by opening their purses freely to all French pur- 
veyors of fashionable enjoyment. Since then the British Capital has 
steadily held its own against the French, whose inhabitants have there- 
fore suffered in pocket, but above all in wounded self-love. Other 
causes, not quite so much on the surface have tended to produce a 
certain sentimental estrangement between England and her nearest con- 
tinental neighbour. Since the beginning of the modern political 
system of Europe, France had been regarded as the home of European 
Liberalism. The failure of the efforts, presided over by Sir Charles 
Dilke, some years ago, to place the commercial and political arrange- 
ments of France and England on a foundation, more agreeable to Free 
Trade Principles, was followed by an appreciable coolness between 
political schools, we have previously been very closely allied on the 
opposite sides of the Straits of Dover. At this time Mr. Chamberlain, 
still a Liberal, liked French politicians as well as he liked French 
novelists; be approved particularly of Monsieur Clemenceau. Since 
then a good deal has happened, Gambetta has gone, Sir Charles Dilke 
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is not a member of a really Liberal Cabinet, Mr. Chamberlain has 
long since sown the last of his Radical wild oats. England is practically 
without any political section corresponding to the French Extreme 
Left. In the House of Commons on the 5th of last February, Mr. 
Chamberlain described the Transvaal difficulties between England and 
the Boers, as being far deeper than any mere questions of government. 
The Boer and British character, the Boer and British civilization and 
education were in conflict as two opposite principles of human progress. 
The distinguished French Journalist, Monsieur Brunetiere, is not the 
only Frenchman, who took fire at the assumption involved in the literally 
true remark of the Colonial Secretary. ‘‘ Why,” this writer and others 
asked, ‘‘are we to sympathize with England’s effort to destroy a little 
nationality in South Africa, because of England’s supposed or asserted 
superiority in her education, civilization and so forth to other peoples. 
Let her ministers prove English methods and systems to be more 
beneficial to the human race than thoseof the Boers and then we 
will consider her claims.” Unctuous rectitude is the familiar name 
by which Mr. Cecil Rhodes has christened the pretensions underlying 
the House of Commons’ utterance of the Birmingham statesman. 
Consciousness of motive has time out of mind been pointed out as the 
cause of that bearing of English towards foreigners, which the latter 
have ever found so offensive. Of that demeanour nothing in so few 
words could be more typically suggestive than Mr. Chamberlain's 
speech of last February, followed as it was by fresh manifestations, in 
deed as well as in word, of French sympathy with the enemies of 
England. But already the influence of the 1900 Exhibition has 
removed something of the unpleasantness arising out of the South 
African War that still drags on. Out of evil good often comes, the 
incident will not leave much to regret, but rather perhaps something to 
be thankful for, if it should cause representative statesmen in England, 
even when they have ceased to oppose the political proclivities of our 
nearest European neighbour to practise some reserve in the claims 
they publicly advance on behalf of England, to receive for its character 
education, civilization, and entire polity, the undiluted admiration of 
the universe. 

T. H. S. Escort. 





























































































































Personal Impressions of Manx Authors of the present 
Generation 


It has been my good fortune to have met in the flesh the four men who, 
at the end of the nineteenth century, represent the literature of the Isle 
of Man. These are Hall Caine, Thomas Edward Brown, John Quine, 
and Egbert Rydings. Whilst all have sought to achieve an exposition 
of Manx character, different methods have been used, and, consequently 
different results have been obtained. 

During an unforgettable evening spent with the late Mr. Brown nearly 
three years ago, he told me that in his opinion Mr. Caine would not do 
his best work until he ‘‘ got away from the Isle of Man altogether.” 
This criticism is significant ; it shows clearly the attitude both of Mr. 
Caine and Mr. Browne towards their work. As writers, they worked not 
only with different tools, but under the influence of widely different 
temperaments. Mr. Caine has chosen the medium of the novel for his 
work; Mr. Brown used the poem—narrative and lyrical. But whilst 
Mr. Caine is at heart a poet, Mr. Brown was essentially a story-writer. 
Mr. Caine’schief gifts are an exceptionally strong dramatic instinct, and 
a powerful imagination ; whilst Mr. Brown was chiefly noticeable for his 
tender humour, and a deep sympathy for all human beings. Mr. Caine 
lacks restraint, whilst Mr. Brown was deficient in imagination. In these 
respects, so it seems to me, do the two great writers differ; but 
running through the work of both of them is a note of sincerity which 
is unmistakable. Whatever errors of vision and interpretation which 
either Mr. Caine or Mr. Brown has committed have been mistakes that 
were almost unavoidable. Mr. Caine’s imagination—powerful, com- 
pelling, masterful—has undoubtedly been the cause of his idealisation 
of Manx character ; he has overlooked faults which are only too plain to 
the average man, and he has created impossible virtues which are quite 
invisible to all save himself. But, in spite of this undoubted fault, Mr. 
Caine’s work is, on the whole, a clear exposition of the Manx national 
character ; faulty, perhaps, but yet observant and illuminative. He has 
certainly succeeded—as no other man has succeeded—in conveying to 
his pages the subtle, distinctive, yet elusive charm of the Island which 
all men recognise but which none can define. If he does not describe 
fully and exactly the}Manx national character, he has undoubtedly 
written on Manxland with the brain and heart of a master. The very 
spirit of the Island breathes in his pages, and the reader exclaims invol- 
untarily, ‘‘ This is good! This is real! Thisis true!” 
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One Sunday, a few Summers ago, I was dining with Mr. Caine, his 
family and a few friends. In the midst of our meal, the door opened, 
and Mr. Brown entered unannounced. He had taken us bysurprise. I 
had never seen either a photograph or portrait of the Poet, and his 
personal appearance had never been described to me but he had not 
been in the room five minutes before I said to myself, ‘‘ This must be the 
author of Betsy Lee!” And it was. There was no mistaking the 
humour, infectious and witty; the love, broad and deep; the charity, 
tolerant and God-like. He had been reading a volume of Laurence 
Binyon’s as he walked through the country-lanes ; the poems were “‘ good 
—very good,” he said. But it was not until after dinner that he 
revealed himself completely. He had been inveigled—against his will, 
I fancy—into an argument concerning the old question of the authorship 
of the Iliad. He argued well and concisely, but showed no particular 
liking for the subject. An hour or two later we gathered on the terraced 
lawn over afternoon-tea, and then! ! It was a few days prior to the 
publication of The Christian in book form, and Mr. Brown quoted a 
passage from it to illustrate a point he was making with regard to the 
natural hypocrisy of the average Manxman. And then began a passage 
ofarms. Mr. Caine insisted upon the essential poetical temperament 
of the Manxman, and Mr. Brown argued with delicious whimsical 
humour that the Manx fishermen and farmers were mere humbugs. 
The argument was not brought to any satisfactory conclusion, but many 
excellent anecdotes were told as illustrations. The chief characteristics 
of the Manx race are shrewdness, distrust of strangers, and a certain 
“‘ nearness " in money matters. In many respects they are not unlike 
their neighbours, the Irish, though the comparative prosperity of the 
Manx has kept in check those passions of revenge and resentment which 
are common to both races. The Manxman, however, is vain—very vain. 
He is extremely anxious that those who occupy positions superior to his 
own should think well of him, and in order to attain this end he will go 
almost any length in order to obtain praise. Ofcourse, he succeeds in 
doing nothing save making himself ridiculous ; but being utterly uncon- 
scious of this it does not matter in the least. Mr. Brown told us of 
several aspiring greengrocers and sailors who had submitted “ pomes ” 
to him—quite expecting his enthusiastic praises, and sometimes even 
monetary reward. But, in spite of all this, the Manxman very often has 
a strain of poetry in him. Some of the most beautiful thoughts both in 
Mr. Caine’s and Mr. Browne’s work have come originally from the lips 
of common uneducated men who have lived their lives under the “ fair 
and open face of Heaven,” and have assimilated something of the poetry 
of Nature, and something of the beauty of heroism. 

Mr. Brown was an inimitable story-teller. He rarely related anec- 
dotes that had not a grain of humour in them, and just before he reached 
his point his lips would begin to tremble, and then his whole face 
would become illuminated by a kindly smile. For three hours he and 
Mr. Caine sat bareheaded under the trees talking of Manxmen—them- 
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selves the two greatest Manxmen, perhaps, that the Island has yet pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Brown appreciated Mr. Caine’s work thoroughly. He spoke to 
me most enthusiastically of Glory Quale, the heroine of The Christian, 
and condemned in the strongest language the many bitter things said of 
her. 

Mr. Brown was the most modest of men, and this modesty has un- 
doubtedly militated against his popularity. Whilst he has been pro- 
claimed a true Poet by the great men of the Earth, yet the vast multi- 
tude of the people scarcely even know his name. However, a collection 
of his letters is in preparation, and these may again direct attention to 
the excellence of his work. 

Before passing on to Mr. Quine and Mr. Rydings, I should very much 
like to say something of Mr. Caine’s method of working, which method 
is very characteristic of him. Like all great writers, he is always at 
work. He is for ever probing, planning, and arranging. Often when 
one would imagine that he is passing away an idle half-hour, he is in deep 
thought concerning his writing, and yet one may wander through 
Greeba Castle without discovering the least sign of pen and ink. But 
Mr. Caine’s study—the place where he does his actual writing—is away 
from the house, nearer the top of Greeba Mountain. It is simply one 
big room made out of a peasant’s cottage. It contains nothing but a 
book-case, a table, and a gloriously comfortable arm-chair. That isall. 
The novelist works here far removed from everyone ; here he may think 
and write without fear of disturbance. The study is built on the top of 
a small cleft in the hill-side and can only be approached in one direction, 
namely, by a wooden staircase which has been built for this purpose. 
One day in my presence, Mr. Caine startled his family by suggesting 
that as he had had for some time the germs of a drama floating in his 
brain, he would like to retire to his study for a week “with a tin of 
biscuits and half-a-dozen bottles of claret,” there to develop his ideas 
and construct the frame-work of his play. 

“* Each morning at twelve o’clock you must come out and walk across 
the lawn, just to let me known that all is well,” he said to his wife. 
** And then I'll come to my window and wave my handkerchief.” 

This suggestion, though proposed entirely as a joke, is not without 
value as showing his desire for aloofness when in the midst of his work. 
For though writing to Mr. Caine is the be-all and end-all of his very 
existence, yet it is not without much suffering and many tears that he 
obtains from himself the best that is in him. He regards his work 
reverently and holily; it is not merely the means of earning his daily 
bread, it is much more than that; it is his message to his feliow- 
creatures. ; 

And now I come to Mr. Quine and Mr. Rydings. They are both men 
of one book, Mr. Quine’s a novel of considerable length, entitled The 
Captain of the Parish, and Mr. Rydings’ a slim volume of Manx stories. 
When, a few years ago, The Captain of the Parish was published, many 
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superficial reviewers immediately jumped to the conclusion that because 
it was a Manx story it must necessarily be in the style of Mr. Caine’s 
works, must, in fact, be an “imitation,” a “copy.” Nothing of the 
sort! Allowing for a certain similarity of atmosphere, which was 
almost inevitable, the two novelists have very different methods. It 
seems to me that Mr. Quine has two separate and distinct artistic 
temperaments, one, idealistic; the other realistic. When these two 
temperaments shall be fused into one, Mr. Quine may be expected to 
produce even better work than The Captain, which is, to say the least, 
a notable novel. It contains passages of rare descriptive beauty, 
passages that could only have been written by a poet. And then again 
we come across scenes of unsparing realism which suggest rather the 
influence of a Maeterlinckian Balzac (if such a combination were 
possible), and de Maupassant more than the influence of Zola and other 
present-day realists. 

But the chief characteristic of The Captain is its manliness; no 
weakling could have conceived its characters, male or female, and 
though, as it seems to me, the psychology is not its most interesting 
point, yet the plot and local colour are in every sense excellent. 

Mr. Quine is vicar of Lonan, an extensive, but thinly populated 
parish, the church on the summit of a high hill, and the town of Laxey 
nearly two miles away. The whole island has for a long time strongly 
affected Methodism, and this conception of religious worship has not 
been confined entirely to the sect which originally gave it birth. It has 
spread into the Established Church, and has by no means improved it. 
Mr. Quine, however, sighs for stained glass windows, but Ritualism is 
non-existent ; nay, the very word has not yet been spoken in the parish. 
Mainly with a view to getting away from the sordid commonplaceness 
of everyday life, he seeks recreation in his writing. He is, at present, 
I believe, at work on a novel dealing with the Western Isles, but when 
this is likely to be published I know not. Mr. Quine considers Mr. 
Brown to be the greatest writer thai the island has yet produced, but his 
strong personal friendship with the poet has very likely prejudiced his 
judgment in favour of Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Rydings’ work is modest both in quantity and quality. He 
recognises his limitations, and keeps well within them. He never 
attempts the impossible, but is content to do that which he knows he 
can do, and he does it well. His Manx stories make very good reading. 
The plots are of little consequence; they are merely slight everyday 
incidents spun out over thirty or forty pages, but the character-drawing 
is more than ordinary. His humour, too, is excellent, and his dialect, 
as Mr. Brown says of it, is “Manx of the Manx.” But though 
resident in the Island for many years, yet Mr. Rydings is a Lancashire 
man, and has no Manx blood in his veins; still, his heart is in the 
island, and it is of the island that he writes. Mr. Rydings is a very 
interesting personality. One of the great studies of his life has been 
the works of John Ruskin ; he has not been content merely to study his 
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work, but he has done his utmost to carry some of his theories into 
practice. ‘‘ St. George’s Mill,’ Laxey is the outcome of a correspoh- 
dence between Mr. Rydings and Mr. Ruskin. ‘St. George’s Mill,” 
outwardly, is plain almost to ugliness; but, inwardly, it conforms 
strictly to Ruskin’s ideas with regard to the manufacture of cloth. It is 
driven by water-power, and yields a fair profit. Mr. Rydings was a 
personal friend of John Ruskin, and at his kind invitation several times 
visited Brantwood and had interesting conversations with the 
distinguished writer. Mr. Rydings is at present at work upon some 
reminiscences of Ruskin, and these will shortly see the light. 

On so small a piece of land as the Isle of Man it were inevitable that 
the literary notabilities should meet, become acquainted with one 
another, and finally act and re-act upon the work which each of them 
produces. But it is impossible to gauge the extent and degree of this 
influence. I seem to think I have discovered some traces of Mr. Brown’s 
influence in the novels of Mr. Caine, but these traces are not self- 
evident. That Mr. Brown has influenced Mr. Quine when writing The 
Captain of the Parish is quite certain ; the evidences are only too plain. 

In spite of the work of these four men, and in bulk it is by no means 
small, the Isle of Man has not yet been used up as a Mise-en-scéne for our 
novelists, but I doubt if anyone will supersede Mr. Hall Caine, who is 
pre-eminently the novelist of Manxland. 

C. FRED KENYON. 





Charles Lamb 
I. 


Many of our classical writers could not in any way be called ‘popular’. 
Charles Lamb is one of these. This lack of popular appreciation, in 
the case of some of them, is sufficiently comprehensible. Inthe case of 
Charles Lamb it is quite incomprehensible; for, the majority of his 
Essays are of such a nature as to be able to be understood and loved by 
all kinds and conditions of men. 

Charles Lamb ranks among the first of our great essayists; with 
Addison and Steele; Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt; Lowell and Matthew 
Arnold. 

He has the grace and polish of Addison, without Addison’s frequent 
tendency to pedantry and affectation ; though he has not that clearness 
and conciseness of thought and phrase which are so characteristic of 
Addison. Addison is, at times, so formal, so self-consciously striving 
after grace and correctness of style; Lamb is always so delightfully at 
home, so unconscious of himself and his style. Addison’s thoughts are 
usually of a noble and sublime nature ; Lamb’s often fall below Addison’s 
in that respect. 

Steel’s description of human character and of scenes of everyday life 
are dramatic and powerful; Lamb’s manner of depicting them is some- 
what behind Steele’s in vigour and force and truth. But Steele is never 
pathetic like Lamb. He paints scenes of human life with less sub- 
jectivity then Lamb, more as they are in reality, than as they seem to be 
to a sympathizing heart who lovesthem. He has neither Lamb’s genuine 
poetic feeling, nor his deep sense of the beautiful. He is never able to 
make his sentences glow with such colour. He lagks the luxury of des- 
cription, the delicacy of sentiment, with which Lamb is so amply 
endowed. Which of Steel's finest descriptions for example could 
equal in richness and delicacy those in that unrivalled ‘ Dream 
Children’? 

Hazlitt hasan exceptional critical faculty, almost as delicate as Lamb's ; 
he has a great power for describing stirring scenes, for depicting human 
character, but he strikes one as being somewhat over-pertinacious of 
his opinions, unbending in his views. Lamb tells his reader what he 
thinks, and stands by it, but asonefriendtoanother. Hazlitt’s manner 
of expressing his views shows less kindness of heart than Lamb's. 

Lowell shows more discernment and judgment asa critic than Lamb. 
He has greater vigour of expression, more logical accuracy of thought 
and more cutting irony. But Lowell tends to tire one. He seems so 
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superior and didactic, besides, compared with Lamb he has no poetical 
imagery, no fruitful fancy. 

From point of view of style, Leigh Hunt is far behind Lamb. 
Leigh Hunt is a critic of high judgment and taste, but his style 
and manner lack that quality which is so charming in Lamb’s, 
viz: a kind of naturalness, a certain absence of artificiality. Leigh 
Hunt is fluent and polished, but is often affected and adorns his dis- 
course with highly coloured language not always natural and suitable 
to it. 

Matthew Arnold is a greater critic than Lamb, but like Lowell and 
unlike Lamb, he is so dogmatic in his opinions, so self-conscious that 
one is apt to be wearied with the strain of following him and to be 
oppressed by “‘ the great sequestered man.”’. 

Charles Lamb, therefore, falls behind Addison as a thinker, Matthew 
Arnold and Russell Lowellas a critic Steel as an accurate painter of 
character and scenes of life ; but there are certain qualities in him, which 
make him more charming than any of these and Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt 
with them. His style is so elegant, his play of fancy is so free and 
happy, his imagination is so powerful and versatile. Who can express 
better than he a tender sentiment ; depict a-pathetic incident ; who can 
move his reader to sympathy with the characters he portrays and sub- 
jects he treats more quickly than he? 

There is a real poetical feeling pervading his Essays, those poems in 
prose, with their rhythm of language and their mellowness of colouring, 
graceful imagery and their ideal opinions. 

There is a fluency, a gaiety, light-heartedness and effective recklessness 
in them, which one dees not meet with in the other Essayists, his com- 
peers. Nothing seems to cast him down for long, to really dishearten 
him. Evil and affliction come to him, he regards them, and is moved 
and cast down by them, but only fora moment ;‘his characteristic gaiety 
comes back to him, he makes sport of the enemies who had come to 
afflict him, he laughs at them and seems to make them laugh with him. 

How chivalrously he champions the poor and the weak, the aged and 
the forsaken! With what true courtesy he treats them, what sympathy 
and love he shews towards them, as if they were still young and fair and 
attractive (and perhaps rich in wealth) like they used to be long ago. 

His vocabulary is unique. Words long dead, he brings to light from 
the darkness of the deserted and musty folios, which had entombed them 
so long, and makes them live their life once again and enjoy the light 
and sunshine. Words from the Elizabethans he loves so well he 
unearths, and displaying them, gems mounted by his own hand, in the 
rich setting of his own work. 

He dearly loves and fascinatingly shows forth what is best and most 
beautiful in antiquity. With what awe we walk with him, in imagina- 
tion, through the castles and halls of a bygone age, with their time- 
worn tapestries beating against the ancient walls in the wind; their 
carved oak panelling darkly stained by the touch of years; and their 
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vast majestic fireplaces whose fires have long burnt out. What a 
glamour he sheds over the ancient arms and armour on their walls, as 
we see with him, varied coloured light from the sunlit stain glass of 
their tall windows, patterned upon them. Then who like Lamb can 
describe their ample terraces, their old gardens with their quaint shrub- 
beries, their wide-extending lawns ornate with beds of old fashioned 
flowers, their storm-worn gods and goddesses standing here and there 
as if on guard. 

What a keen pleasure he takes in human lifeand humannature. He 
loves London, he tells us, he loves its noise and brightness and company 
for the very fact that it is so human. He loves wandering through its 
crowded streets, enjoying the contact shoulder to shoulder with his 
fellow men, and stopping now and then on his way, to gaze in at its 
enchanting shop-windows. ‘‘London whose dirtiest drab-frequented 
alley and her lowest-bowing tradesman, I would not exchange for all 
Skiddaw, Helvellyn,” he wrote to Wordsworth on one occasion. ‘O 
her lamps ofa night ! her rich goldsmiths, printshops, toyshops, mercers, 
hardware men, pastrycooks, St. Paul’s Churchyard, the Strand ! 
Exeter Change! Charing Cross”............ “All the streets and pave- 
ments are pure gold, I warrant you. At least, I know an alchemy that 
turns her mud into that metal—a mind that loves to be at home in 
COOWEE nk since scinne “The lighted shops of the Strand and Fleet Street, 
the innumerable trades, tradesmen and customers, coaches, waggons, 
playhouses; all the bustle”’............ “round about Covent Garden ;” 
eee ‘the watchmen, drunken scenes, rattles’’............“‘ the 
impossibility of being dull in Fleet Street ; the crowds, the very dirt and 
mud, the sun shining upon houses and pavements, the printshops, the 
old bookstalls”’............ “‘ coffee houses”’............ “the pantomimes— 
London itself a pantomime and a masquerade—all these things work 
themselves into my mind and feed me without power of satiating me. 
The wonder of these sights impels me into night-walks about her crowded 
streets, and I often shed tears in the motley Strand from fulness of joy 
at so much life............ 

Though one is enchanted by his poetical, flowing style, his graceful, 
picturesque vocabulary, his naive, quaint witticims; it is his joy in and 
sympathy and love for human nature and human life, together with a 
kind of confiding manner towards his reader which make his Essays the 
bewitching compositions they are. He treats his reader almost as an 
old tried friend, opens his heart and unburdens his mind to him, tells 
him his joys and his sorrows and his sentiments in a way which one 
does not meet with in any other Essayist. 


II. 


After noticing the position which Charles Lamb holds among the 
great English essayists, and remarking on the chief characteristics of 
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the style and manner of treatment adopted by him, we will now mention 
and describe in detail some few of his finest essays. 

There is a striking one, entitled ‘“‘ Dream Children; a reverie.”’ It is 
a piece that one can read over and over again, and find some new beauty 
either of expression or of sentiment in it. It is an account ofa supposed 
dream. He imagines himself a father with his children around him, 
listening to his account of what he did “‘ when a child, no bigger than 
themselves.” He tells them how he used to spend his summer holidays 
in an ancient mansion in the country, and describes, in the most 
charming manner, the grand old place, with all its poetry and enchant- 
ment. He describes how he used to wander through its vast, old, faded 
rooms and long galleries, and peer into every hole and corner of it, half 
frightened and half-bewitched at every new object he saw. ‘“ Then I 
told how. . . . I in particular” he tells them, “used to spend many 
hours by myself, in gazing upon the old busts of the twelve Cesars, that 
had been Emperors of Rome, till the old marble heads would seem to 
live again or I be turned into marble with them; how I could never be 
tired with roaming about that huge mansion, with its vast empty rooms, 
with its worn-out hangings, fluttering tapestry and carved oaken panels, 
with their gilding almost rubbed ont.” ; how he used to wander into its 
old-fashioned gardens and heavily ladened orchards, and bask there in 
the sun, and revel in all the beauty around him, “Then I told them 
how ” he goes on ‘‘I used to roam in the spacious. . gardens, which I 
had almost to myself... , and how the nectarines and peaches hung 
the walls, without my ever offering to pluck them, because they were 
forbidden fruit unless now and then,” and “‘ because I had more pleasure 
in strolling about among the old melancholy-looking yews, or the firs” 
» , + +» “or in lying about upon the fresh grass, with all the fine garden 
smells around me or basking in the orangery, till I could almost fancy 
myself ripening too along with the oranges and the limes in that grate- 
ful warmth.” In this essay we notice some of the sympathetic touches 
so characteristic of him; where he tells his (supposed) children about 
their uncle’s kind loving heart and his own sorrow at not having made 
sufficient allowances for him when he became “ in after life, lamefooted 
too.” ‘I bore his death, as I thought, pretty well at first” he says, 
‘but afterwards it haunted and haunted me; and though I did not cry 
or take it to heart as some do, and as I think he would have done if I 
had died, yet I missed him all day long, and knew not till then how 
much I had loved him. I missed his kindness, I missed his crossness 
and wished him to be alive again to be quarrelling with him (for we 
quarrelled sometimes), rather than not have himagain.” The ending of 
this lovely essay is most effective:—the children vanish from before him, 
their voices alone remaining, and at last, they too, die away, and he finds 
himself sitting in his lonely bachelor armchair at home. 

“ Blakesmoor, in H——shire”’ is, in subject matter and style, similar 
to ‘Dream Children.” We find in it the same romantic love for 
antiquity. Blakesmoore is some ancient mansion, which he visits after 
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a long absence from it, to find the whole magnificent pile razed to the 
ground, a few stones alone remaining to mark the spot where it once 
stood. How well his chivalrous love for the past shows itself here. How 
indignantly he condemns such a desecration, such a sacrilege. He then 
conjures up the grand old pile before his mind and brings its ashes, in 
imagination, to life again and makes it appear in all its rugged beauty 
and grandeur, with its huge rooms, its long tapestried corridors, its 
marble statuary, its dark old carving, its “tattered and diminished 
scutcheon, that hung upon the time-worn walls of the princely stairs.” 
How clearly the whole magnificent fabric appears before us, and how 
intimately we feel Lamb’s heartfelt sorrow at its destruction. 

Then there is that essay ‘Oxford in the Vacation.” Oxford, the 
mother of much that is best in the national character and nurse and 
guardian of many of the most noble traditions of the past ; Oxford, whose 
halls and courts and gardens seem not to belong to our day; could not 
fail to attract such an ardent, imaginative, chivalrous soul as that of 
Charles Lamb. He tells us how dearly he loves to stroll through “ the 
groves of Magdalen” or linger under “ the tall trees of Christ’s,” and to 
dream away his day in daydreams there, thinking of the generations who 
once frequented these places and are no more ; how reverently he passes 
through the open doors of the old buildings and muses on their history 
as he passes. But he arrives at the summit of his pleasure when he 
comes to the Bodleian Library: ‘‘ Aboveall thy rarities, old Oxenford” 
he exclaims, “ what do most arride and solace me, are the repositories of 
mouldering learning in thy shelves.” ‘ What a place to be in is an old 
library! It seems as though all the souls of all the writers that have 
bequeathed their labours to these Bodleians, were reposing here”... . 
“I seem to inhale learning, walking amid their foliage ; and the odour 
of their old mothscented coverings is fragrant as the first bloom of those 
sciential apples which grew amid the happy orchard.” 

In ‘“Christ’s Hospital,” he gives a charming picture of his own 
schooldays and early companions. Samuel Taylor Coleridge was at 
Christ’s Hospital with him, and it was there that close friendship arose 
between the two which lasted with the greatest warmth and devotion 
throughout their lives. He tells us of Coleridge’s conspicuous proof of 
genius even in those days. ‘‘ Come back into memory” he says, “ like 
as thou wert in the day-spring of thy fancies, with hope like a fiery 
column before thee—the dark pillar not yet turned—Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge—Logician, Metaphysician, Bard!” He describes the masters 
who taught him and the companions who were with him there, in his 
own peculiarly pathetic and sympathetic way, tinged and seasoned by his 
quaint wit and loving irony. How pathetically he describes the supposed 
“‘ gag-seller,” and his noble self-sacrifice to his parents “an honest 
couple come to decay ;” the feelings of the new boy, as he timidly entered 
the room full of his new companions; how humorously he draws the 
characterof Mr. Boyer, the Upper Master, a “‘ rabid pedant,” who was 
such a source of terror to the boys under his care. 
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The “‘ New and Old Schoolmaster”’ is a bright witty piece, abounding 
in Lamb’s tenderly ironic touches of humour. His power of painting 
character is well illustrated here. We seem to see the two School- 
masters, the Old and the New, with all their oddities and pathos stand- 
ing in flesh and blood before us. His love for children is well shewn 
where he says: ‘ The noises of children, playing their own fancies—as 
I now hearken to them by fits, sporting on the green before my window, 
while I am engaged in these grave speculations. . . by distance made 
more sweet—inexpressibly take from the labour of my task. It is like 
writing to music.” 


“ The Benchers of the Inner Temple” is a very characteristic essay. 
For in it his poetic sentiments, his power of description, his wealth of 
vocabulary, his pathetic and humorous drawing of character, his love for 
the monuments of the past are shewn forth together. His description 
of the peaceful courtyards and gardens and extinct fountains of this 
charming part of London is very fine. How touchingly he mourns over 
and denounces the spirit, which prompted the destruction of many 
similar ‘‘pleasant places” in the city. ‘‘ Four little winged marble 
boys used to play their virgin fancies,” he says ‘‘ spouting out ever fresh 
streams from their innocent-wanton lips, in the square of Lincoln’s Inn” 
. « « » They are gone, and the spring is choked up. The fashion, they 
tell me is gone by, and these things are esteemed childish. Why not 
then gratify children by letting them stand? Lawyers I suppose were 
children once. . . . Is the world all grown up? Is childhood dead? 
Or is there not in the bosoms of the wisest and best some of the child’s 
heart left to respond to its earliest enchantments?” How quaintly he 
describes the lawyer ‘ Thomas Coventry,’ “‘ whose person was a quad- 
rate, his stey massy and elephantine, his face square as a lion’s, his gait 
peremptory and path-keeping,. . . . the scarecrow of his inferiors, the 
brow-beater of his equals and superiors,. . . . Clouds of snuff, aggra- 
vating the natural terrors of his speech, broke from each majestic nostril, 
darkening the air.’ How tenderly he described the lawyer’s clerk 
** Lovell” (supposed to be Lamb’s own father), “in his old age and the 
decay of his faculties, palsy-smitten, yet even then his eye would light 
up upon the mention of his favourite actor Garrick At intervals, 
too, he would speak of his former life. . . . and then, the excitement 
subsiding, he would weep, till I have wished that sad second childhood 
might have a mother still to lay its head upon herlap”.. . 
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Of his other Essays, we will mention the names of a few characteristic 
ones; that bewitching fairylike ‘“‘ Child-Angel,” that clever character 
study “ My Relations,” that mixture of quaint witticism and generous 
high-souled philanthropy “In praise of Chimney-Sweeps,” that 
fichly worded ‘“‘ Quaker’s Meeting,” that most well known “ Disserta- 
tion on Roast Pig,” with its remarkable poetic treatment of an unpoetic 
subject, that chivalrous “Complaint of the decay of Beggars in the 
Metropolis,” showing Lamb’s love and reverence for these poor unfor- 
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tunates, that “ Modern Gallantry,” with its true gentlemanly spirit and 
courtesy. 

Before the close of this paper there is one Essay in particular which 
ought to be included, both because of its beauty of sentiment and style 
and its fitness as an ending to an essay on Charles Lamb. It is called 
“New Year’s Eve.” What an insight it gives to his character. In it 
he lays his heart bare to us, and shows us his most intimate feelings, 
hopes and fears. The Old Year has just died, and the New Year has 
just been born. The joy-bells have commenced to welcome the new- 
born stranger, whereupon the Essayist starts thinking over the past, and 
compares it with the present and wonders what is coming in the future. 
He reviews the chief points in his character and past life, in his most 
charming style. He describes his character as a child and thinks to 
himself how changed it is since then ; “I know how it shrank from any 
the least colour of falsehood,—God help thee, how thou art changed. 
Thou art sophisticated,—I know how honest, how courageous (for a 
weakling) it was,—how religious, how imaginative, how hopeful.” He 
goes on to tell us that he loves not anything new; that it is depressing 
for him to chance his surroundings; to be moved from his friends and 
his books. He tells of his love for the green fields and luxuriant country- 
side ; for all the brightness of this bright world, and in particular for the 
company of his fellow-men, and of his favourite authors; of his delight 
in the bustle of glitter and life of the streets ofthe city. ‘‘ My household 
gods plant a terrible fixed foot, and are not rooted without blood” .. . 
“A new state of being staggers me”... . “Sun and sky and breeze 
and solitary walks” and “society and the cheerful glass and fireside 
conversation and innocent vanities and jests and irony itself~do these 
things go out with life?” he exclaims wistfully. He clings to life, he 
shudders at the idea of death, crying, “ out upon thee, I say, thou foul 
ugly phantom!” Charles Lamb is getting old, and the nearer he 
approaches to death which will deprive him of the beautiful world, whose 
beauties he understands and loves; the more sad and dejected he feels. 
But such a feeling of sadness and dejection cannot last long with him, 
even in old age. He soon casts it off, with that joyous laugh of his; 
‘where be those pulling fears of death, just now expressed or affected ? 
Passed like a cloud, absorbed in the purging sunlight of clear poetry— 
clean washed away by a wave of genuine Helicon, your only spa for such 
hypochondries.”’ 

With this short description of ‘‘ New Year’s Eve,” we take leave of 
Charles Lamb and his Essays; with the hope that when death did 
actually come to him, it was not as “ the foul, ugly phantom,” of whom 
he speaks with dread and horror; but as a gentle, fear-dispelling, joy- 
producing mother, as an “‘easer of all woes,” “ Kissing him into 
slumber ;” for who is there among those who have read his Essays, that 
has not a personal interest in his tender, sparkling, chivalrous, truly 
human soul. 

VINCENT MAGRATH. 
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On Sympathy 


One of the most distinguished assailants of supernatural religion has 
recorded his conviction that theological belief will survive as long as 
human beings suffer much from one another and are consequently forced 
to seek sympathy elsewhere. 

Notoriously the happy and prosperous think little about religion. The 
man who is at ease in this world seldom feels called upon to trouble 
about another, even though it be called a better world. But the 
unhappy, especially those whose misery springs from the actions of their 
fellowmen, (as so much unhappiness does), have always found great con- 
solation in religion. It is noteworthy how many people who in their 
time have been staunch unbelievers, have been driven by trouble to 
embrace some form of Christianity. 

The late Mr. R. A. Proctor, the astronomer, was driven to join the 
church of Rome though grief for the death of a member of his family. 
The late Mr. G. J. Romanes also, so distinguished as a writer on Evo- 
lution and as the author of A Candid Examination of Theism, (the word 
“candid” betokening as usual a hostile attitude), towards the end of his 
life, when suffering from ill-health and low spirits, fell gradually, by a 
curious process of reasoning into the bosom of the Anglican Church. 
He traces for us the steps of his conversion in his Thoughts of Religion, 
a work which seems to have puzzled his editor and converter, Canon 
Gore, judging from his notes to the volume. 

Sorrow for the death of friends may continue to drive some sensitive 
souls back to the old religion. Such yearn so intensely for the sight and 
touch of their vanished loved ones, that they are ready to welcome any 
creed which holds out to them the hope of the fulfilment of their desires. 
Yet even in such cases the sympathy of friends may do much to alleviate 
grief. Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, (some may think with a touch of 
cynicism, but I am inclined to believe with some truth), has expressed 
the opinion, in his Religion of a Literary Man, that although in the first 
ebullition of grief, we feel that a lost friend can never be replaced, yet 
in time, often in even a short time, the feeling passes away, and we meet 
with friends who possess equal or superior qualifications, and who fill 
equally well the vacant place. Inthe case of ordinary friends no doubt 
that is so, but sensitive natures may find it harder to replace a beloved 
wife or son or daughter. 

But apart from the ravages in our affections wrought by death an 
immense amount of unhappiness is caused not only by the active enmity 
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but by the pretty slights and annoyances of our fellowmen. Although 
Christians are apt to arrogate to themselves the possession of all the 
virtues and express a mative surprise at the virtues of great Pagans or 
Freethinkers, it can hardly be said that in practice Christians are re- 
markable for the virtue of sympathy. Their sympathy at any rate 
seldom extends beyond the bounds of their own faith and even their own 
class. Perhaps they consider that God and Christ have so much love 
and sympathy for the human race that we need be at less trouble to 
bestow them on one another. However that may be, I consider that it 
behoves Atheists, being debarred as they are from seeking celestial con- 
solations, to be especially sympathetic to one another. Atheists should 
be to one another like children who have lost their father. 

By sympathy I do not mean uttering conventional words of consola- 
tion in time oftrouble. I mean endeavouring to put yourself in another 
man’s place and to see things from his point of view. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, though not a strong moral character, pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree the virtue of broad human sympathy. It 
was indeed probably the consciousness of his own weaknesses that made 
him so sympathetic towards others. An anecdote is related of him 
which places this virtue of his in a strong light. On one occasion he 
had composed an opera, which was performed before the King and met 
with the royal approval. The King sent for him and if he had put in an 
appearance he would probably have obtained a pension. He was how- 
ever of a retiring disposition and could not face the court. He gave as 
a reason his republican opinions, but the real reason was his shyness. 
Accordingly he fled from the court and sought the privacy of a country 
inn. While he was there a man came in, who began telling the 
company that he was the celebrated Rousseau and proceeded to give 
an account of the opera, which he said had been performed before the 
King with great success. Most men in Rousseau’s position would have 
felt nothing but contempt for the impostor, but Rousseau felt only pity 
and shame. He says, ‘‘I trembled and blushed so, for fear the man 
should be found out, that people would have thought that I was the 
impostor.” He was afraid that somebody might come in who knewhim 
and expose the pretender. At last he could bear it no longer and 
slipped out unobserved. Very few peope would treat an impostor like 
that. 

If there is one thing that we are told in especial that Christianity was 
meant to do it is to break down the distinctions among men. Yet how 
lamentably it has failed. Society may be conceived of as consisting of a 
number of layers placed one on the top of another. The people in an 
upper layer may be most admirable in their relations to one another, but 
they decline to give the next layer beneath them the benefit of their good 
qualities. We may call such conduct snobbish, but to those who prac- 
tice it it seems perfectly right and natural. 

Snobbishness is often found in people who are of most excellent 
character in other respects. It seems to them quite natural not to treat 
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an outsider, even if but little inferior to them in social position, as they 
would treat one of their own set. 

I happen myself to stand in somewhat peculiar relations to a young 
man of twenty-two, who is a very fine example of the “ barbarian” stamp 
of Englishman described by Matthew Arnold. He was educated at a 
public school but learned nothing there except to behave like a gentle- 
man to those whom he considers assuch. He spells like Rawdon Craw- 
ley and knows nothing except the business in which he is engaged, in 
which I acknowledge, he is for his age fairly proficient. 

Now I flatter myself that my intellectual attainments are at least equal 
to those of this young gentleman. I do not drop my aitches and as far 
as I can judge am fairly civilised in appearance, and yet the youth in 
question behaves to me with distant courtesy, for he knows that a 
gentleman is always civil to his inferiors. The reason is of course that 
he reckons his income by thousands, while I reckon mine by hundreds 
(and not many of them), and that while he learned nothing at Marl- 
borough, I learned something at a school of less pretensions. Sometimes 
in order to test the young man [I have told him stories of arrant snobbery, 
but he has never been able to see the point. He has always considered, 
evidently in perfect sincerity, that the snob in question behaved exactly 
as agentleman should. 

Thus for sympathy and mutual understanding of one another we are 
practically limited to our own class. Society is divided by numerous 
lines of cleavage into sections who are to one another as the Jews were 
to the Samaritans. 

The Christians have practically abandoned the task which their 
founder is said to have initiated. It is left for Freethinkers and 
especially for those who believe in the possibility of an ethical, non- 
theological religion to take it up. With them there should be no 
distinction of classes. 
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A Chinese Prince to Confucianise Europe, 


Cuvu-CHUANG was a Chinese Prince of great ability, full of religious 
zeal, and aspirations for securing the welfare of humanity. He was an 
ardent disciple of Confucius and an admirable exponent of the religious 
and philosophic system which has been reared upon the basis of that 
great teacher’s writings. Like Kong-tse (Confucius) and Meng-tse, who 
developed and expounded the doctrines of his master, Chu-Chuang 
believed that the highest wisdom was not to be found in avoiding the 
world or in asceticism, but rather in grappling manfully with the 
problems of life, and exercising a right influence on the conduct of 
public affairs. Like Confucius also he believed in the golden rule of 
reciprocity, that you should do unto others as you would that they 
should do unto you, and that those who obeyed this golden rule were 
in perfect harmony with Heaven and would achieve happiness in life. 
Now Chu-Chuang believed in these principles and acted on them; 
and, in consequence, had not only achieved happiness for him- 
self and others, but had acquired a great influence over millions of his 
fellow-countrymen in Central China. It was about the end of the 
nineteenth century when Chu-Chuang came into contact with Western 
civilisation, and he was more than amazed at the methods and preten- 
sions of its exponents. In the interior where he lived and ruled, few 
Europeans had ever penetrated and these were for the most part 
merely adventurous travellers, who came to see what was to be seen and 
to write books about what they saw when they returned to Europe. 
But one summer, in 1899, Chu-Chuang visited Canton and Shanghai, 
and there came into intimate contact with European merchants, mission- 
aries, and soldiers. He was more than amazed at the language of 
these little colonies of Europeans, who openly talked about dividing up 
the great Chinese Empire amongst themselves, or rather the nations 
which they represented. It seemed ridiculous to hear swaggering British 
officers with a few hundred soldiers under their command talking of 
establishing a sphere of influence over vast regions containing millions 
and millions of people who for countless centuries, had peen practising 
the arts of civilisation, at a time when Russian and German and 
British natives were running wild in their respective forests. 

It amused Chu-Chuang likewise to hear the missionaries haran- 
guing crowds of Chinamen, and talking of them as dark, unenlightened 
heathen: when as a matter of fact the finest maxims which they quoted 
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from their book of religion were almost identical with the teachings 


- of Confucius and Buddha and other great personages who had lived 


and taught these doctrines centuries before the great prophet of the 
Christians was born. He found too that their doctrines, many of which 
were admirable, were utterly spoiled and blighted by their association 
with certain crude dogmas which no rational man could possibly accept, 
more especially as they were thrust upon the poople with threats. For 
many of these missionaries actually told the people that unless they 
believed absolutely in the truth of the dogmas which they were pro- 
pounding, they and their children, to say nothing of their ancestors who 
had never even heard of them were in danger of everlasting punishment 
or torture. This was too much for Chu-Chuang. Boldly stepping up 
to a party of these missionaries one day Chu-Chuang began to 
ask some questions. He said to their chief spokesman: ‘“ You have 
been denouncing my countrymen as cruel because they inflict torture. 
Isthatso?” ‘ Certainly,” said the missionary, in some surprise. ‘“ Then 
do you say it is wrong and cruel to inflict torture, even if a man has 
committed crime, and deserves it?” ‘I do,” said the missionary, 


wondering what was coming. “ Then" said Chu-Chuang “ how infi- . 


nitely more cruel it must be to inflict torture, and endless torture too, 
upon people who have committed no crime, but have simply adhered 
to the faith of their ancestors, which is their most sacred possession. 
You call us heathen for worshipping signs and symbols, but at least our 
signs and symbols represent ideas which are essentially good: but 
you ask us to worship a Being, who is essentially cruel and a monster. 
This we refuse to do.” The missionary attempted to answer with some 
of the usual stock pietistic phrases, which pass for reasons and argu- 
ments with many narrow-minded and illogical persons, but neither 
Chu-Chuang nor the Chinamen who had been witnesses of the encounter, 
were to be so deluded. 

Upon another occasion Chu-Chuang encounter a representative of 
Christianity and Civilisation, who took his stand upon the moral teach- 
ings of Christianity rather than on its dogmatic assumptions. While 
agreeing with much that he said, Chu-Chuang resisted the idea that such 
maxims as the golden rule were the exclusive property of Christianity, 
and moreover he argued that the so called Christian nations did not act 
up to the main principles of their religion, but rather in direct and 
flagrant oposition to them. “No,” he said “I have read your book, 
your New Testament as you call it, and there is much that is beautiful 
in it—especially the Sermon on the Mount. But how do you apply these 
teachings? For example—the beautiful verse which says, “ Take no 
thought for the morrow, what ye shall eat or what ye shall drink or 
wherewithall ye shall be clothed, for the morrow will take thought for 
the things of itself.” Wein China practise that, and you blame us for 
it. You followers of Christ—so called—not only take thought for the 
morrow, but for the next day, aye the next week and the next year and 
the year after that too. What are you doing in China now? You are 
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looking 10,20,30, years a-head with your establishment of what you 
call spheres of influence. Your missionaries come first, then your 
merchants, then your soldiers. Your missionaries offend the people, 
insult our religion and trample on the graves of our ancestors. Then 
one or two of them are killed and then your Governments step in and 
gend ships of war and soldiers and sailors and you take possession of 
our trade and our lands. ‘Take no thought for the morrow’ indeed— 
hy you take thought for the next century if truth were told. 

“ Then again your great golden rule as you call it, how do you act up to 

at? Takeasimpletest. If I were to go to England now and do just what 
your missionaries do here—teach my own religion and sling mud and 
stones at yours, how would I be treated? I would be either killed or 
put in prison. You know I would, yet this is your way of doing to 
others as you would that others should do unto you. All words, words, 
you nation of hypocrites! I have a good mind to put you to the test, 
and then if anything happens to me millions of my countrymen will 
come and invade your little island, and establish a Chinese sphere of in- 
fluence. Yes, I will try it some day!” 

The idea thus expressed so took possession of the mind of Chu- 
Chuang that he could think of nothing else. He meditated over it 
by day and by night in the security of his inland palace, took first his 
own family and then the whole province into his confidence; and 
eventually made such elaborate preparations that he calculated that in 
three years time he would have an army and a navy too, ready to follow 
him, if anything happened to him during his Confucianising tour in 
England. The tour has yet to come off—but the British public will 
be able to guess with some degree of accuracy what kind of reception 
Chu-Chuang is likely to receive on arriving at these shores. 

J.C.H. 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne 
His CHARACTER AS PORTRAYED IN His Works* 


It is such a half fanciful and ghostly task, this searching for a man at 
the nib of his pen, that, however faithfully the search is prosecuted, it 
is certain to be in many respects disappointing. Particularly is this 
true in the case of Nathaniel Hawthorne. His genius was above 
tattling about his individuality. The lesser novelists detail their petty 
experiences to the world with little disguise; spiderlike, their web is 
drawn from within, and is fine or coarse according to the class to which 
they belong; but Hugo, Dickens, Hawthorne and their ilk create, and 
the men and women they call into being are as individual as were Adam 
and Eve in the Garden. 

Julian Hawthorne in his “‘ Biography of Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
His wife,” warns the reader against too great a reliance upon concep- 
tions of the author’s character which are drawn from his writings alone ; 
for, he says, his father’s books always impressed him as an imperfect 
reflection of certain regions of his mind with which he had become 
otherwise familiar. 

It would certainly be both absurd and unjust to judge of a 
painter’s features by those he depicts, deciding, for instance, 
that if Roman noses were found to outnumber other types on his 
canvasses, his own nose was the counterpart of Czsar’s; yet there are 
critics who just as absurdly and unjustly persist in ascribing to 
Hawthorne’s character the idiosyncrasies of his pen portraits. Such 
critics can have no true conception of the fine inspiration under which 
the man wrote. He said of himself that his work grew in his brain, as 
he went on, and was beyond his control or direction. 

Yet it is impossible to deny that, in the last analysis of the exhilara- 
ting draught with which the world’s thirst is being slaked, Hawthorne's 
character is found dissolved, and that from that ingredient is exhaled 
the peculiar aroma that gives it its charm. Like the “sunshine” of 
Monte Beni, however, this priceless draught must not be rudely handled, 
if one would retain its essential life. 

In reverent love, then, of him whose pure English is at once the 
inspiration and the despair of other writers, let us proceed in a not too 
confident spirit to draw from his writings a few inferences concerning 


the character of Hawthorne. 
* From The International, Chicago. 
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One characteristic never deserts his page. He is a mystic from first 
to last. No simple scene or commonplace event but is transformed 
by the alchemy of his genius into a “ beautiful strangeness,” that charms 
and thrills his readers with a new sense of the supernatural. Of 
Miriam's singing under the tower he said: ‘‘ It was as the murmur of 
a soul bewildered amid the sinful gloom of earth, and retaining only 
enough memory of a better state to make sad music of the wail, which 
would else have been a despairing shriek.” Her studio he describes as 
“one of those delightful spots that hardly seem to belong to the actual 
world, but rather to be the outward type of a poet’s haunted imagina- 
tion, where there are glimpses, sketches, and half developed hints of 
beings and objects grander, and more beautiful than we can anywhere 
find in reality.” 

The mysterious encounter with Father Antonio in the Catacombs, 
and the description of his person suggest the supernatural. This 
** Spectre of the Catacombs,” he says, ‘‘ might have represented the last 
survival of that vanished race [of satyrs], hiding himself in sepulchral 
gloom, and mourning over his lost life of woods and streams.” 
Donatella eludes any searchlight thrown upon him. One is still in 
doubt whether or not his ears were delicately pointed and furry. Even 
common English flowers the author invests with mystery. In ‘ Dr. 
Grimshaw’s Secret,’ he describes some “ which cannot be accounted 
for, unless perhaps, they have sprung from some English maiden’s heart, 
where the intense love of those homely things, and regret of them in the 
foreign land, had conspired together to keep their vivifying principle 
and cause their growth after the poor girl was buried.” 

This mystic quality of mind in Hawthorne was no doubt intensified 
by the life of solitude in which he revelled, joined with his passionate 
love for Nature in all her moods. In more than one place, indeed, he 
voices his regret that he had not sought wider companionship with 
men, but it is a matter of doubt whether or no his fine sensibilities would 
not have been blunted, and his peculiar genius rendered commonplace 
by a too constant contact with the crowd. At least there can be no 
doubt that he loved solitude. It may have been the espionage of New 
England village life that made it such a boon, for in Rome he contrasts 
the Imperial City in its freedom of life with ‘‘ our New England villages, 
where we need the permission of each individual neighbour for every act 
we do, every word we utter, and every friend we make or keep.” 

Yet no one knew better than he the dreariness of solitude. In the 
‘Marble Faun’ he says: “The perception of an infinite shivering 
solitude, amid which we cannot come close enough to human beings to 
be warmed by them, and where they turn to cold, chilly shapes of mist, 
is one of the most forlorn results of any accident, misfortune, crime or 
peculiarity of character, that puts an individual ajar with the world.” 

He himself, however, was not so much ajar with the world as apart 
from it, and his unworldly eyes were thereby enabled to look into 
Nature’s very heart—an ample compensation, surely, fur any of the 
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small evils to,be attributed to his solitariness. His thoughts were 
continually reaching heights too ethereal for words. He says in his 
‘“* Notes’: “ When we see how little we can express, it is a wonder that 
any one ever takes up a pen a second time.” 

This sense as of a bird beating its wings against the barriers of its 
cage he lost when in communion with Nature. We cannot doubt that 
Kenyon speaks Hawthorne’s own thought when he says to Donatella, 
as they stand in the tower: ‘“‘Nay, I cannot preach with a page of 
heaven and a page of earth spread before us! Only begin and read it, 
and you will find it interpreting itself without the aid of words. It is a 
great mistake to try to put our best thoughts into human language. 
When we ascend into the higher regions of emotion and spiritual enjoy- 
ment, they are only expressible by such grand hieroglyphics as these 
around us.” 

He loved Nature for herself, too. ‘‘ Poor old Earth,” he exclaims in 
‘Hall of Fantasy,’ ‘‘ what I should chiefly regret in her destruction 
would be that very earthliness, which no other sphere or state of 
existence can renew or compensate. The fragrance of flowers and of 
new mown hay; the genial warmth of sunshine and the beauty of the 
snnset among clouds . . . the deliciousness of fruits and of all good 
cheer ; the magnificence of mountains and seas and cataracts, and the 
softer charm of rural scenery ; even the fast-falling snow, and the gray 
atmosphere through which it descends—all these and innumerable other 
enjoyable things of earth must perish with her . . . And then our 
mute four-footed friends, and the winged songsters of our woods! 
Might it not be lawful to regret them, even in the hallowed groves of 
Paradise?” 

But Hawthorne knew not only the secrets of Nature; those of the 
human heart, also, lay bare before him. Perhaps it was this very 
insight that drove him to nature for solace. Be that as it may, he 
analyzes the emotions that stir humanity to action, with an accuracy, a 
fineness of perception, that is almost terrible. Take, for example, the 
principle characters in the ‘Scarlet Letter’; fallen and yet noble 
Hester Prynne; Arthur Dimmesdale, suffering, in his cowardice, such 
acute remorse: Roger Chillingsworth, a very devil incarnate—these are 
not portraits of people Hawthorne knew, nor do they embody any of 
his own moral characteristics. They are pure creations, true to life, the 
offsprings of what Julian Hawthorne terms his father’s “‘ independent 
spiritual intuition.” 

Hawthorne’s characters have none of that sameness which mar the 
creations of men of lesser genius: optimistic Holgrave; practical 
Phcebe ; Hepzibah, living only in her affections ; weak, zsthetic Clifford; 
hypercritical Judge Pyncheon; fiery Miriam; saintlike Hilda; playful 
Donatella ; self-poised Zenobia; the reformer Hollingsworth; dreamy 
Miles Coverdale—in short, all the saints, sinners and lesser beings who 
people his page are distinct in individuality, and so true to life that 
however much we may disdain some of them, we must still own them 
as veritable flesh and blood brothers and sisters. 
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We now come to consider a trait of Hawthorne's character too clearly 
shown in his writings to be overlooked, and yet which every optimistic 
soul would gladly ignore. Hawthorne the writer is a pessimist. 
Apparently a fortunate man, peculiarly blessed in domestic relations, we 
yet find him saying: “A happy person is such an unaccustomed and 
hely creature in this sad world.” and again: “ With only an inconsider- 
able change the gladdest objects and existences become the saddest ; 
hope fading into disappointment; joy darkening into grief, and festal 
splendour into funereal duskiness ; and all evolving, as their moral, a 
grim identity between gay things and sorrowful! Only give them a 
little time and they turn out to be just alike!’ ‘‘ The tissue of life,” 
he tells us, “takes a sad dye more readily thana gay one.” Even mirth 
he seems to hang on shallow pretence, not believing in any real cause. 
He says: “‘ There is a wisdom that looks grave and sneers at merriment ; 
and again a deeper wisdom, that stoops to be gay as often as occasion 
serves, and oftenest avails itself of shallow and trifling grounds of mirth, 
because if we wait for more substantial ones we seldom can be gay at 
all.” 

This morbid turn of mind was no doubt heightened by a tendency 
towards fatalism. He presents the doctrine here and there as a 
possibility, and once at least—in the ‘ Marble Faun’—as his firm 
belief. He says: “if you look closely into the matter it will be seen 
that whatever appears most vagrant and utterly purposeless turns out 
in the end, to have been impelled the most surely on a preordained and 
unwavering track.” A sculptor’s studio furnishes him a simile for 
his dark belief: “ As these busts in the block of marble, so does our 
individual fate exist in the limestone of time. We fancy that we carve 
it out; but its ultimate shape is prior to all our action. 

No wonder optimistic, sun-loving Emerson's best praise of one, who 
in many respects was fitted to be his most intimate companion was 
only: ‘‘ Hawthorne rides well his horse of the night.” Hawthorne 
himself was conscious of the lack of gladsomeness in his writings, and 
in ‘ Main Street,’ says in extenuation : ‘The blame must rest on the 
sombre spirit of our forefathers, who wove their web of life with hardly 
a single thread of rose colour or gold, and not on me, who have a tropic 
love of sunshine, and would gladly gild all the world with it if I knew 
where to find so much”; and in writing to Mr. Field about ‘ Dolliver 
Romance’ he says pathetically: “ I wish God had given me the faculty 
of writing a sunshiny book.” 

There is no doubt, however, that these very traits of character we so 
deprecate in Hawthorne are the result of bis most admirable and 
distinctive quality—his keen sensibility, without which his page would 
be stripped of half its charm. One critic says: “ Hawthorne’s soul was 
as sensitive to external impressions as the photographer's plate to the 
sunlight.” This characteristic varied his power of writing at different 
times, and under different circumstances. He says: ‘‘ Sometimes my 
ideas were like precious stones under the earth, requiring toil to dig 
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them up, and care to polish and brighten them ; but often a delicious 
stream of thought would gush forth upon the page at once, like water 
sparkling up suddenly in the desert ; and when it had passed, I gnawed 
my pen hopelessly, or blundered on with cold and miserable toil, as if 
there were a wall of ice between me and my subject.” 

In art Hawthorne's criticisms are always interesting because of this 
sensitiveness of soul, joined with a candour that refuses to admire a 
picture simply because it is famous. He mentions, for example, that 
“The Descent from the Cross,” at the Trinita di Monte, “has been 
pronounced the third greatest picture in the world,” and then adds 
with engaging frankness: “I never should have had the slightest 
suspicion that it was a great picture at all, so worn and faded it looks, 
and so hard, so difficult to be seen, and so undelightful when one does 
see it.” 

But he was not lacking in the ability to be impressed. In the same 
collection of notes he tells us that “it isvain to attempt giving the impres- 
sion produced by masterpieces of art, and most in vain when we see them 
best. They are a language in themselves, and if they could be expressed as 
well any way except by themselves, there would have been no need of ex- 
pressing those particular ideas and sentiments by sculpture.” He speaks 
of Hilda’s sketches as being ‘‘so softly touched with feeling and fancy 
that you seem to be looking at humanity with angels’ eyes.” Copyists 
in general, he says, are “ sure to leave out that indefinable nothing, that 
inestimable something that constitutes the life and soul from which the 
picture gets its immortality.” Of Guido’s Beatrice he says: “ It is 
infinitely heartbreaking to méet her glance, and to feel that nothing can 
be done to help or comfort her.” 

This extreme sensibility is manifested continually in the working out 
of his characters. Hilda’s intense horror of the crime of Miriam and 
Donatella, and the sense of guilty companionship arising from her 
accidental witnessing of the murder, could not have been so delicately 
wrought out by one of coarser spirit. 

Do Hawthorne's writings show him a religious man? One prejudiced 
in favor of Puritanism, and resenting any imputation of blame on the 
early exponents of that creed, will certainly say that they do not. In 
‘Main Street,’ speaking of the early days of Puritanism, Hawthorne 
exclaims: ‘‘ Happy are we if for nothing else, yet because we did not 
live in these days,” and after a somewhat lengthy criticism of the 
Puritan mode of life, and its influence on succeeding generations, he 
adds: ‘‘ Let us thank God for having given us such ancestors; and let 
each successive generation thank Him, not less fervently, for being one 
step farther from them in the march of ages.” 

Mr. M. D. Conway, in his ‘Biography of Hawthorne,’ speaks of his 
**cold alienation from the creed that made his two magisterial ancestors 
the Nero and Caligula of Salem,” and it. cannot be doubted from the many 
references in his books to those ancestors that he felt their deeds to be 
a real blot on his family escutcheon. This, perhaps, joined with some 
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peculiarity of temperament, may have been the reason so few preachers 
seemed to have a message for him. In one of his letters to Mrs. 
Hawthorne, written before their marriage, he excuses himself for not 
having gone to hear Father Taylor, as she had requested, fearing, he 
says, “‘lest my sympathy with your admiration of him be colder and 
feebler than you look for." Farther on in the letter he warns her that he 
is a most “ unmalleable man,” but that one cannot believe; he has 
revealed too much of his heart to us. We are rather of the opinion that 
it was its sensitiveness to external impressions that forbade his soul 
slaking its thirst at public fountains. 

Things spiritual are continually in his mind. The chapel in an old 
Tuscan villa, the door of which “‘ is closed, the key lost, and the place 
left to itself in dusty sanctity,” reminds him of “that chamber in a 
man’s heart where he hides religious awe.” Hilda, climbing to her lofty 
chamber, and leaving behind her the bustle and turmoil of the street 
below, affords him a simile for the rest that will always come to the soul 
“if we set our faces to fly heavenward.” Christian faith he likens to 
“a grand cathedral with divinely pictured windows. Standing without, 
you see no glory, nor can possibly imagine any; standing within, every 
ray of light reveals a harmony of unspeakable splendor.” 

Although it would seem from his writings that Hawthorne did not 
attend public worship with much regularity, the ‘‘ meeting house” of 
new England was an object to him of tender love. In ‘ Earth’s 
Holocaust,’ he says: ‘‘ Perhaps it more nearly touches my heart to see 
among these devoted relics fragments of the humble communion tables 
and undecorated pulpits which I recognise as having been torn from 
the meeting houses of New England. These simple edifices might have 
been permitted,” he thinks, “‘ to retain all of sacred embellishment that 
the puritan founders had bestowed, even though the mighty structure of 
St. Peter’s had sent its spoils to the fire of this terrible sacrifice.” 
However, upon reflecting that, after all, ‘‘ these were but the externals 
of religion, and might most safely be relinquished by spirits that best 
knew their deep significance,” he adds: ‘‘ All is well, the wood paths 
shall be the aisles of our cathedral, the firmament shall be its ceiling. 
What needs an earthly roof between the Deity and his worshippers? 
Our faith can well afford to lose all the drapery that even the holiest 
men have thrown around it, and be only the more sublime in its 
simplicity.” 

It may be objected that Hawthorne's fatalism deprives him of the 
title of Christian, but that gloomy belief of his uffected only the things 
of the earth, earthly. It was not God he distrusted, but humanity. 
In ‘ Earth’s Holocaust" he sees no hope of benefit from the conflagra- 
tion, since nobody has thought to throw in the human heart, “ and 
unless they hit upon some method of purifying that foul cavern, forth 
from it will reissue all the shapes of wrong and misery—the same old 
shapes, or worse ones, which they have taken such a vast deal of trouble 
to consume to ashes.” The ultimate triumph of Christ end the reality 
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of the New Jerusalem were always before him, and it is not too much 
to say that Hawthorne’s writings show him consciously walking in the 
presence of God. 

We fear this sketch of Hawthorne shows the dark side of his nature 
in too bold relief, but the preponderance of material makes it unavoid- ( 
able. There is, however, a sly humour in all his books, often 
“springing up,” as Lathrop says, “from many of the gravest of his, 
conceptions, like the silver side of a dark leaf turning in the wind,” but | 
it is too evanescent, in all its best manifestations, and too dependent | 
upon its setting to admit of illustration by short quotations. . 

We are also deeply sensible that many of Hawthorne’s most admirable 
characteristics are not portrayed with sufficient vividness in his writings 
to justify notice in this paper. For this reason we close it with some 
regret, knowing that, as his son has said, “ If he had never written a line, 
he would still have possessed, as a human being, scarcely less interest 


and importance than he does now.” 
FRANCES BuckLEY EMBREE. 
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The Case Against Vivisection 


THE educated and scientific world is divided into two hostile parties— 
the one very small and pitifully feeble, the other overwhelmingly strong 
and numerous comprising the vast majority of the medical profession, 
nearly all the clergy, lawyers, and soldiers, and the mass of the influen- 
tial classes. The minority argues that Vivisection is a cruel, shameful 
sin and should be prohibited : the majority contends that the cruelty of 
vivisection—at any rate in England—exists wholly in the heated imagi- 
nation of its opponents, that experiments are few and practically pain- 
less, that-millions of human lives have been saved or prolonged thereby 
—that all medicine, surgery, pathology, and physiology rest upon them, 
that the modern marvellous advances of medical science are entirely 
due to experimental physiology (i. e. vivisection) and that sentimental 
England is lagging behind all other. nations because of her absurd re- 
strictions on a perfectly legitimate practice. 

How can the two armies meet in fair fight? To Vivisection the world 
owes all it prizes most in medicine and surgery. Vivisection is not cruel ; 
it is not immoral ; it is most fruitful of good; its promises are boundless. 
What earthly objection can be urged against it ? 

The judicious objector can meet his opponents on one matter easily 
enough however. English restrictions, be they wise or not, hecan point 
out, need not prevent progress, for in hundreds of laboratories humane 
and learned experimenters are busily at work unceasingly adding to the 
sum of human knowledge. England can afford to stand aside since any 
brilliant suggestion, which an English physiologist can offer, can be 
forthwith carried out elsewhere, and the world need not suffer perma- 
nently. A letter can be sent to Paris, New York, Florence, or Berlin, 
and in a few days the discovery will be made, confirmed, or disproved 
from which the world is to gain so much. 

I have always held; I still hold that if there were a reasonable prospect 
of a few properly conducted humane experiments leading to discoveries 
that would prevent the many forms of cancer, stone in the bladder, 
cerebral tumour, Bright’s Disease, rheumatic fever, diabetes, arterial 
degeneration and heart affections, the common sense of mankind would 
insist on these experiments being performed under proper precautions. 

Nor can I altogether accept as satisfactory the arguments of many 
Anti-Vivisectors that we must not do evil that good maycome. Would 
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such experiments be evil? Is human life greatly valued even in 
England ? Are not many of the great manufacturing and commercial 
enterprises of the day most ruinous to life? When I remember that 
over 20,000 people die in the United Kingdom every year of malignant 
disease; when I reflect that this means about 60,000 sufferers alive at 
one time hopelessly beyond the reach of art, for whom nothing can be 
done except an occasional subcutaneous injection of morphine or a dose 
of some other powerful narcotic; when I remember that all practical 
medicine and surgery is experimental, than no two cases of illness run 
the same course, no prescription acts in precisely the same way on two 
different people, that the treatment, which relieves a man this month 
will, under apparently similar circumstances, be powerless next year, or, 
it may be, will do positive harm six or twelve months later ; when I bear 
in mind that all surgical operations are uncertain, that thousands of 
operations, apparently fully justified, are performed every year which 
cut life short instead of prolonging it, when I remember that thousands 
of people, who might have lived or lingered for months or years are 
killed outright by an operation skilfully performed, well thought out, 
legitimately, as it seemed, attempted, when I bear all this 
in mind I cannot regard vivisection with unqualified horror 
given certain conditions, i.e. a reasonable prospect of a great 
and fruitful discovery of almost incalculable benefit tothe race. When 
one bears in mind that millions and tens of millions of poor animals are 
mercilessly, nay cruelly killed for food every year, that horse racing and 
game preserving mean torture indescribable, that even what passes as 
the legitimate use of horses in civil life is attended by fearful suffering, 
and that in time of war scores of thousands of horses are ridden to death, 
what can we say? 

Let me remind my readers that no railway can be constructed, no 
bridge built, no mining operations carried on without loss of life and 
limb, that, ina few months, in the United Kingdom alone, outweighs the 
sufferings of a great war. Take lead poisoning ; it is appalling to find 
that lives are destroyed by it in large numbers in even the smallest pot- 
teries despite rigid adherence to the comprehensive regulations now in 
force. A Parliamentary return shows that in the past three years, in 
the earthenware and china industry, the cases were 457 in 1898, 249 in 
1899, and 62 in the first three months of rg00. In all other trades the 
cases of lead poisoning numbered respectively 819, 1009, and 200. 
This excludes 40 cases among house-painters, who do not come under 
the Factory and Workshops Acts. Let anyone picture to himself the 
suddenness of the seizure, the rapidity with which a case of lead poison- 
ing runs a fatal course, and the deathlike stupor speedily ending in 
death, and this in workshops in which, as far as could be ascertained, 
every precaution had been observed. Modern civilization means. the 
wholesale, ceaseless destruction of human life. Human lives are indi- 
vidually of small value. Men must toil and perish like flies for thegood 
of the majority. 
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Now I must labour this point somewhat, for my friends fail to grasp 
my meaning and retort that, given some sort of chance of discovering 
something useful, I would sanction Vivisection. This I have never said 
nor written. I do not believe in Vivisection, and I expect nothing from 
it. But I do say that could it be conclusively shown that a few experi- 
ments of a certain kind would nearly infallibly lead to most fruitful 
discoveries, greatly diminishing the sum of human suffering, the 
world would insist on their being performed; and in view of the cost of 
civilisation could one condemn this decision? But that is an entirely 
different matter from saying that such experiments have been thought 
out. Have I not contended on many occasions that experimental 
physiology has been found wanting? It has had countless opportunities 
of doing something, and what has it done? Practically nothing at all. 
Taketwo greatly belauded recent discoveries, the treatment of diphtheria 
and typhoid. In some quarters we have heard that practically both 
these diseases, thanks to Vivisection, no longer exist. Alas! the pre- 
ventive treatment of typhoid had a splendid field at the Cape, and we 
are told it was not spared, but one single list of deaths recently gave 
nearly eighty from typhoid, and others nearly as long have appeared. 


Severe and cruel surgical operations are daily performed, and are un- 
hesitatingly approved by the world at large, and even by Anti-Vivisec- 
tionists on the chance that good may result from them, though as an 
indisputable fact in some classes of operations it is an open question 
whether in a hundred cases the average duration of life is 
not greatly diminished and the suffering in the aggregate much 
increased when operations are performed. Yet Anti-Vivisectors tell me 
that these operations are not only justifiable but should be per- 
formed because the sufferer knows the risk and uncertainty. Knows the risk— 
no sufferer ever contemplates the possibility that he may be killed, not 
cured. One sufferer here and there may gain while far more lose, 
Now let me shift my ground a little. Vivisection has been carried out 
for centuries, and experiments in millions have been performed all over 
the world. Ifanything seems to have been thoroughly tested, under all 
conceivable circumstances, Vivisection is that one thing. Again, weare 
every day told that science is rapidly conquering disease, and that 
millions of people owe their happy lives to the advance of the healing 
art. Operations are, it is alleged, now painless, perfectly safe and easy, 
which, a few years ago, were impossible. Diseases till the other day 
certainly rapidly fatal are now hardly deemed serious enough to deserve 
a second thought. This, #7 true, is most satisfactory. What progress 
marks our stagein the world’s history! ! ! 


If there is any matter on which we are well informed it is the supreme 
importance of preventing disease. We have just been told on high 
authority that the complete prevention of all infantile infectious diseases 
would lengthen the average duration of life fifteen years—i.e. from 50 to 
65. Many of these complaints are apparently quite easy of prevention 
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nevertheless the advances made have been lamentably disappointing, but 
the doctors are certainly not to blame for this. 

Unfortunately, do facts entirely support the pretentions of modern 
scientific surgeons? Assuredly not. In the sixty-three years since the 
Queen ascended the throne there has been unexampled material pro- 
gress: the hours of labour have been shortened, wages have been 
increased, houses are vastly better, clothing is cheaper, the population 
is spread out far and near, machinery has relieved mankind of the greater 
and worse part of its severe labour, drainage is better, sewage and refuse 
are rapidly carried away, the water supply is larger and purer, education 
is more general, religion and morality are or ought to be brought home to 
the masses as they never were before, temperance has been preached in 
season and out of season, the age of marriage has been much raised 
leading to smaller families and consequently a marked diminution in the 
death rate, for a high birth rate, say 40 to 60 per thousand, always means 
an enormous infant mortality. Well, all this has taken place, and to- 
day the death rate has certainly fallen, but to nothing like the extent 
one would expect. No estimate gives an increase in the mean duration 
of life of more than three or possibly four years, and it is asserted that, 
contrary to vulgar impression, there is distinctly less chance of a man’s 
living to 80 than there was 50 or 60 years ago. It is therefore often 
asserted that hygiene has not been as successful as was expected, and 
that the chief, nay some great authorities contend the only improvement 
is that fewer very young children die than formerly, as there are fewer 
deaths per 1,000 from scarlet fever, whooping cough, measles, and other 
infantile complaints. So all the gigantic strides of the last 60 years 
amount to a diminution in the infant death-rate due to better control 
over infectious diseases. This is terribly disappointing. Where are the 
millions of people whom medicine and surgery and vivisection have 
saved and are saving? Where are the fruits of experimental science to 
be found? Everything is in favour of a great saving of life, and yet the 
saving is lainentably small and that mainly in early childhood. 

Here I must make a short digression—one that will shock many of 
my readers. I believe that the mania for vivisection on the part of 
many medical men has its origin in the consciousness, rarely frankly 
admitted or expressed, that medicine and surgery, in spite of alleged 
great recent advances, are generally powerless. Only the doctor can 
realize with terrible clearness the powerlessness of his weapons in most 
dire emergencies. It is not the greed of money nor the hope of self- 
advancement and certainly not mere vulgar curiosity that prompt him 
but partly that longing to lift the veil, to enlarge the bounds of human 
knowledge characteristic of the true man of science, partly the desire to 
grapple on equal terms with disease. We may feel sure the vivisector’s 
methods are immoral and doomed to failure, but we need not misunder- 
stand his motives, nor malign the man. We have or believe we have 
clearer vision. Let usbe just and not traduce our opponents. We—the 
anti-vivisectionists—most of us work without hope of reward, without 
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any prospect of earning a farthing by our anti-vivisection labours ; let 
us be magnanimous towards our adversaries: we can afford to be so, 


Come again to another point. Where and what are the discoveries 
that have really been made by vivisection: what diseases are now 
under human control, which can infallibly be prevented, and what is the 
connexion between these advances and vivisection ? Here our 
opponents retort that such and such an operation was, until the dis- 
coveries of so and so, invariably fatal: now it is perfectly safe. But 
what a reflection on the great surgeons of the past! They actually got 
a world-wide reputation, were made baronets, presidents of the Royal 
Society, D.C.L’s of Oxford, earned £12,000 or £15,000 a year, became 
household names for their superior skill in performing operations invari- 
ably fatal. Truly a strange commentary on British stupidity. Yet such 
speeches J have heard twice in less than a year, and the names of great 
surgeons, only recently deceased, have actually been openly mentioned 
as those of men who, in spite of great fame, were criminally 
ignorant of their art. It was not mere ignorance but actual criminal 
inexcusable ignorance. As for the success of modern operations, all I 
can retort is that the awful death roll, the perfectly terrible mortality, 
the barefaced, shameless manipulation of facts and figures, the audacious 
claims to complete success, when the poor sufferer dies in a few hours 
or days or weeks are enough to positively startle one. Many operations 
are still so fatal that recovery is little more common than after a man 
has been run over on therailway. And what can we call the unblushing 
effrontery of the man who talks of a perfectly successful operation, which 
has conquered or mastered the disease ; when the patient never rallies ? 
This too I have known. I heard a most able man read a paper on two 
successful operations of the first gravity which he had performed on cases 
of my own recently ; one of these women was already dead, and the 
other died a few days later, but the descease was a fatal one, not the skill 
of the surgeon to blame. One sometimes fancies that by a successful 
operation is meant one which is completed; not that the patient is 
necessarily a gainer thereby or lives more than a few days after it is 
over. 


But Charles Bell Taylor has proved to the hilt that vivisection has 
been so far barren of good results, while Lawson Tait asserted that 
vivisection had done positive harm—that in fact it had been misleading 
and therefore destructive of human life. An eminent Liverpool oculist, 
Mr. T. H. Bickerton, a strong opponent of vivisection, denies that as far 
as he can judge vivisection has ever led to any discoveries beneficial 
to the human race. I need not go over a well worn subject ; 
but I might contend that fruitful experiments on the lower animals 
could hardly teach anything as regards human beings. Something 
but very little as animals cannot describe their feelings might be 
learnt as to—for example—the action of drugs or cats and horses, but 
those discoveries would be useless as far as man was concerned until 
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they had been corrected or confirmed by other series of experiments on 
human subjects. 

For my part I must contend that seeing that Vivisection has had a 
magnificent field for generations it should be able to point to triumphs 
above all dispute. It can do nothing of the sort. It is simply barren, 
or at any rate its victories are worthless, and have neither benefited 
mankind nor do they promise great results hereafter. 

A friend puts my position thus, but not altogether accurately. ‘‘ What 
you would sanction are experiments performed on the best judgment, 
not experiments performed experimentally, as Sir William Fergusson 
expressed it. I understand him to mean that the man who 
says, ‘If I lance him there I may save him; I'll try,’ is quite 
justified. But the man who says, ‘ If I lance him there, I wonder what 
will happen. I'll try,’ is to be condemned.” 

Medicine and surgery rest on observation and well considered experi- 
ments, on suffering and wounded humanity. Yes; this, however dis- 
tasteful it may be, is literally true. Nearly eight hundred thousand 
people die every year in the United Kingdom; alas what a field for 
observation! ! ! Probably many hundreds of thousands of legitimate sur- 
gical operations come off every year in this same realm ; what an oppor- 
tunity for observation ; and for well considered experiments and improve- 
ments. Two million accidents every year in the United Kingdom give 
scope enough for every conceivable modification of legitimate treatment 
and advancement. The late Sir John Eric Erichsen did not hesitate to 
say finality had come in surgery, though I have tried to prove him wrong 
in the Edinburgh Review. 

The clergy often argue that they cannot form an opinion on such a 
disputed question. The educated classes reply much in the same strain 
that it is the duty of the non-medical inquirer to submit to the superior 
judgment of the trained observer. How ridiculous! Is the highly 
educated man not fully competent to weigh and sift evidence and to 
draw conclusions? Do not the superior judges thousands of times a 
year try questions involving technical knowledge compared with which 
the value of Vivisection is as simple as ABC? Is it not the boast 
of our ancient Universities that they teach men to think rather than 
merely to know? A man who comes out a high Wrangler, who takes a 
double First, a Fellow of Balliol or an Engineer Officer—are not these 
men, if they will only trouble to think, read, and search for themselves, 
perfectly competent to decide upon the pretentions of Vivisection ? 
Once the usefulness or uselessness of Vivisection is established, 
there is no need to introduce irrelevant questions, while the 
ethical grounds might be left to our religious teachers to approach in 
other ways. What I mean is that should the trained inquirer satisfy 
himself that Vivisection has been productive of incredible good to man- 
kind, it would then be time enough to decide to his own satisfaction 
whether the sufferings inflicted on the lower animals were justified by 
the fruitful experiments which he believes have been made, and he must 
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also decide whether the injury to the character of the experimenter and 
the temptation to inflict terrible suffering to gratify some morbid 
curiosity do not call for serious consideration. Even the supporters of 
and believers in vivisection can hardly think it desirable that a practising 
surgeon should perform a long series of atrocious experiments on the 
lower animals while at the same time he is engaged in the arduous, 
delicate, and difficult exercise of his profession. Might he not be 
tempted to try to acquire knowledge in a fashion which would not 
altogether commend itself to his patients, however profound their faith 
in his skill and humanity and small their objection to experimental 
physiology. 

Now I must utter a word of solemn protest against the absolutely 
diabolical atrocities, the vile torturings of animals that disgrace the 
records of experimental physiology. I admit the lofty motives of some 
vivisectors: I deny that they can hope for money and fame except in 
rare cases, but at thesame time if any men have ever laboured persistently 
and successfully to ruin their own fame and cause, it is some of the 
brutal monsters, who have boiled, flayed, burnt, roasted, and cut up 
thousands of highly organised animals apparently from mere love of 
cruelty— experiments of the foulest and most hideous character perpe- 
trated by men who boasted of their English birth, and thanked God 
they were not like the Germans, Swiss, and Italians. Some of these 
experimenters seem to have rioted in blood, shed from the love of tor- 
ture and with not the smallest possibility of anything useful ever coming 
from their cruelties. Their own words and writings convict them. 

Again, most Anti-vivisectors are quiet, highly strung, nervous creatures 
—worshipping animals in some sort of fashion, but impervious to all new 
ideas, opposed to progress, crotchety, ill-natured, irritable, and anti- 
scientific. Such people, had they breadth, and depth, might long ago 
have carried the day and stopped vivisection ; but with certain excep- 
tions they are little to be admired. One shudders at the hardened vivi- 
sector ; one turns with pity and contempt from too many of the anti- 
vivisectors one meets—with their eternal meat eating, passion for game 
preserving and cruel sports, even for fishing and rabbit coursing. Let 
them be consistent and become vegetarians, tender to their horses, and 
opponents of all forms of so called sport. 

Some few of my clerical friends argue that Vivisection is wrong and 
that we must not do evil that good may come. I fully concur with all 
they say as to the cruelty and iniquity of experimental physiology, but 
some of these friends of mine warmly approve of war, others are fond of 
shooting, angling, and horse racing. Is this consistency ? 

Nevertheless the nation believes in Vivisection, and still hopes much 
from it some day. Well, Mr. T. H. Bickerton, recognising the difficulties 
of the case and admitting the impossibility of stopping vivisection alto- 
gether now, makes a suggestion that in my judgment meets the matter. 

‘Let us,” he says, ‘‘ prohibit all experiments except in one central 
place, in London. Let us havea board of distinguished physielogists— 
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opponents of vivisection and believers in it. Let any experimenter, who 
fancies he has the germ of some new discovery, lay before the board his 
proposal. Then, if the board believes it is something new and hepeful, 
it could, under proper restrictions, permit it to be tried. And then,” 
continues Mr. Bickerton, ‘‘ I am convinced we should never have another 
experiment. Few men would dare to submit any scheme to the board, 
and it is most improbable any such scheme would pass the board. 
Public opinion would not be outraged, for experiments, properly 
suggested and defended would still be possible; but as a fact the death 
knell of English Vivisection would have sounded.” 
ALFRED J. H. CRespl1. 





Wisdom, Humour, and Pathos in an Eighteenth Century 
News-Magazine 


In turning over some boxes of old books and papers which had accumu- 
lated for years and years past at the house of a friend, the writer recently 
came across a volume containing parts of the ‘‘ Dumfries Weekly 
Magazine” for 1775. It is most interesting to compare the contents of 
this old sheet with those of the present day newspapers, and to note the 
changes that have taken place in the past 125 years. 

The magazine was of the size known as Post octavo, and each 
number consisted of 32 pages of matter. The paper was coarse, but the 
printing was very fair, the type being somewhat large, and the spacing 
between both words and lines being sufficient to allow of easy reading. 
The magazine contained not only news, but also in each number a 
special discourse of a religious or moral character, and selections from 
the verse of its own day or from that of past masters. It had also its 
review columns which dealt with some particular book each week, 
embracing both British and foreign contributions to literature. The 
news of the day was chiefly comprehended under the heading of ‘‘ History 
of the Times,” and comprised letters from Russia, Turkey, Poland 
(which had shortly before [in 1773] been, for the most part, divided 
between Russia, Prussia, and Austria), Germany, Holland (under which 
a Hamburg letter appeared,) Italy, France, America,and England. As 
the war with America was then proceeding, the chief portion of the 
“ History ” was occupied with communications from that country, and 
they include some curious extracts. Witnessthe following :— 

“‘It was given out asan article of authentic intelligence in an even- 
ing paper of Saturday, ‘That the ministry had been disappointed 
in a treaty they were about to conclude with the court of Peters- - 
burgh, for the hire of 20,000 Russians to assist in subduing 
America.’ There are other advices received from very respectable 
personages, now at the court of Russia, wherein the Czarina is 
represented as having made an offer, not only to lend her troops, but 
also to continue them in her pay, though in the actual service of 
England, provided the court of London will defray the expences 
attending their embarkation for America. Which of these accounts 
carry the marks of truth, those who‘are in the secret only can deter- 
mine.” \ 
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At the present moment this paragraph is of peculiar interest. 

But we must note also that much moral and religious teaching entered 
into the scheme of the magazine. Here are some titles of articles, 
chosen at random: 

In History, ancient and modern, we have “A short account of the 
State of Algiers, and the different attacks that have been made upon it 
by the Christian powers ;” ‘‘ Character of Mary I. Queen of England ;” 
An Account of the Body of King Edward I. as it appeared on opening 
his Tomb in the year 1774; by Sir Joseph Ayloffe, Bart, V.P.S.A. and 
F.R.S;” ‘An Ancient Manuscript” containing sundry rules to be 
observed by the household of Henry VIII. (chiefly relating to their food, 
and the vessels containing it) ; and “‘ Dr. Chandler’s description of the 
city of Sigeum.” 

In the biographical and literary department there is ‘A short 
Account of the Life and Writings of the late Mr. Robert Dodsley” 
(1703—1764. He was a poet and dramatist, who started life as a foot- 
man, but afterwards became a bookseller, and rose to eminence in that 
calling. His biographer speaks of him in the somewhat inflated language 
of that period as “‘ the ornament Of his profession and the friend of man- 
kind.” ) There are also a “‘Life of the Admiral de Coligny,” and some 
‘Letters of the late Rev. Mr. Laurence Sterne to his friend as 
Natural History and Anthropology are represented by the following 
among others :—‘‘ Of Animals of the Dog Kind,” and “The Natural 
History of the Lion,”’—both these from ‘‘The Modern System of 
Natural History ; by Rev. Mr. Ward, Vicar of Cotterstock, Northamp- 
tonshire ; ” ‘“‘ Philosophical Inquiries concerning the Americans (natives) ; 
or interesting Memoirs towards a History of the Human Species. By 
Mons. de. P. ;” “‘ Ceremonies ofthe Antient Mexicans at the birth of their 
children, and the education they gave them” (which latter seems to have 
been similar to that of the Ancient Greeks). There also appears a scene 
from the comedy, ‘“‘ The Man’s the Master,” by Sir William Davenant. 
Some columns are devoted to a biography of Ben Jonson (here spelt 
Johnson) ,and travel—literature has its due share in several extracts from 
an account of a journey through Palestine. A Mons. Bourrit tells of 
““A journey to the Glaciers in the Duchy of Saxony.” From “ An 
Account of the New Northern Archipelago lately discovered by the 
Russians in the Sea of Kamptchatska and Anadir,” a description, by 
the author (Mr. J. Vin Straehlin,) of the inhabitants’ way of living is 
quoted, and we learn that those of them who live 

“on the lowlands have green huts, which they call jurts, where 
they constantly live. They care little for warmth, so never kindle 
fires in their jurts all the winter. . . . For their common food they 
are content with raw fish. ... If they are hindered from fishing 
by contrary winds, they live upon sea-kail and sea-oysters. . . . 
They take no manner of thought about their soul, much less about 
their condition after death, for they have not the least notion of a 
future state.” 
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Considerations of dress and fashion seem to have exercised the minds 
of some readers, for we find one of them constrained to “ write to the 
paper” as follows (observe that the letter is addressed “To the 
Printer,” and not as usual now “ To the Editor ’’) :— 

Fashions and ceremonies have long been circumstances that I 
have had an eye. upon, and indeed the absurdity of them deserves a 
severer reprimand than I am capable of inflicting. The modes for 
men and women originate at the palace, and the Queen for ever 
gives a ton to the ladies ; though the men are more inclined to follow 
the manners and dresses of the King’s guards, than of the King 


himself: for we have seen his majesty labour for three years at 
personal ornament, and domestic example, in vain; for none of his 
subjects have adopted his wig and large hat, or followed his con- 
stancy and paternal attention; and therefore the virtues of a prince 
have nothing to do with the mode of his dissolute subjects. 

‘* Feathers last winter were the taste of the juvenile belles: the 
Queen disliked the nodding of the funeral plume, and they moulted 
immediately. Waistcoats which laced before were long worn, till 
the ladies cut them so low, and displayed so many charms, that 
her majesty was under the necessity of wearing high stiff stays 
to make the court more modest. 

“‘ The saque I have always looked upon with much attention and 
respect, as it gave dignity to grace itself, and hid the deformity of 
a crooked side ; but then this very saque I have seen on the back 


of a landlady, with a tail that dishonoured the very tail it followed. 
Brunswickes were useful dresses, and well suited for travel and con- 
venience. To this close vest the polonese succeeded ; and I have 
seen it do equal honour to the wearer as the wearer did to it, for it 
is janty beyond expression, and graces the person of a tall genteel 
woman. 


‘’Twas the dress the Trojan fop 
Prais’d so much on Ida’s top ; 
For when Venus left the seas, 
She put on her folonese.” 

And so on, and so on. Fashions we have always with us, and no 
doubt there are to-day strong sympathisers with the harassed soul who 
here signed himself *‘ N.O.” 

The foregoing will show that the editor of the news-sheet under notice 


endeavoured to make his paper instructive and interesting, while he was 


not averse from a spice of humorous comment. But we have evidence of 
his care for the moral and religious needs of his clientéle in essays on 
such subjects as ‘‘ Pride,” ‘“‘ Courage,” “‘ Ingratitude,” ‘‘ Dependence 
and Independence,” ‘‘ The happiness of being a Christian,” ‘‘ Elegy on 
Life,” &c., &c. ; while ‘‘ A sermon on the Present Situation of American 
Affairs” is manifestly an instance of politics from the pulpit. It was 
preached in Christ Church, Philadelphia, by William Smith, D.D., and 
was afterwards published as an octavo at sixpence. , 
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A curious paper is that entitled ‘‘ Shooting Spiritualised,” by Rusticula 
whose argument is, “‘ Recreation is most certainly necessary for the body 
as contemplation is for the soul ; and unless we keep our clay cottage 
in order, iis glorious inhabitant will never exert its faculties as it ought. 
Let us then spiritualise our recreations, that whatever we do, whatever 
amusements we arc in pursuit of, it may tend tothe glory of God.” He 
then proceeds to illustrate his meaning.— 


“On charging the fowling-piece we may look on the shot as a 
lively representation of mankind, who are sluggish and unable of 
themselves to do anything, till actuated and enlivened by spiritual 
fire, they are enabled to press forward to the mark of the high call- 
ing of God; they have then power to pursue the way of his com- 
mandinents, when he has set their hearts at liberty. When the 
piece is discharged, some of the shot fly wide of the object aimed at, 
occasioned by cavities and flaws in them; so many a Christian has 
in him a deceitful heart of unbelief, which makes him depart from 
the living God.” 


One of the Reviews quotes a few paragraphs from ‘‘a book just 
published, intituled, Walking Amusements for Cheerful Christians. To 
which are added various Pieces in Prose and Verse: with a map of the 
Roads to !iappiness and Misery.”” The first of the paragraphs will give 
an idea of the quality and method, which the reviewer calls the “‘ Raving 
or Fanatical way of writing” —" 

“As you pass by a baker’s shop, let your thoughts be directed to 
Jesus Christ, who is the bread of life ; is bread baked in the oven ? 
He was bruised for our sins, in the wine-press of his father’s wrath ; 
is bread the staff of the natural life ? So is Christ, or faith in him, 
the support and comfort of the Christian life; is bread sold? So 
was Christ by the traitor Judas, for thirty pieces of silver ; is bread 
the food of children as well as grown men? So is Christ of the 
youngest as well as oldest believer in his Church; is bread 
obtained by money? So is Salvation through faith in him, the 
only current coin of true grace :— 


Further parallels are drawn from the illustration afforded by the 
banker's aiid bookseller’s businesses. In passing, the peculiar punctua- 
tion will be remarked. 


For the Philosophical taste are the articles ‘On the Inequality of 
Punishments,” “ Analysis of Man,” “‘ General Observations on the Mental 
System,” and there is an account of a ‘‘Curious quarrel between a 
Philosopher and a Wit,”—M. Voltaire and M. Maupertui, expressed in 
three letters which include the usual challenge to a duel. 


Disagreement in political views is even now not unknown as a cause 
of vituperation, and we have here a specimen a century and a quarter 
old. ‘“ Alcides” addresses the then Duke of Grafton (who was a Crown 
minister, 1768-1770) :— 
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** My Lord, 

Though the celebrated writer, who, some time ago, addressed 
your grace under the signature of Junius, thought it utterly impossi- 
ble that your character could acquire any additional turpitude in the 
line of political depravity, you have now satisfied the world that he 
did not give you sufficient credit for guilt, and have proved that you 
can be base, even beyond the utmost expectation of your enemies. 

As I must suppose that your grace would not descend to a life of 
the most despicable duplicity, unless it furnished you with some 
peculiar gratification, it may perhaps please you, my lord duke, to 
know, that, far as you are from being advanced into the vale of 
years, you have been long proverbial for your perfidy. No man has 
taken more pains to deserve the contempt of a whole people than 
your grace; nor has any man ever laboured with a greater degree of 
success. ~ You have been connected with every party in this king- 
dom, and can now boast of being equally faithless to all. Machiavel 
is somewhere of opinion, that it is necessary for an able statesman 
to be destitute of shame; I congratulate your grace, therefore, very 
cordially on your new political creed, and acknowledge that you 
have one essential ingredient for the composition of a consummate 


minister. 
* + * % % % 


Your grace’s conscience, therefore, must be a very fluctuating kind 
of a conscience, when it glories in performing at one time the very 
action which shocks it at another. I would advise your grace not to 
talk much about conscience in future; it is a thing with which you 
are utterly unacquainted, and it will always make a ridiculous figure 
in your grace’s company, though you should be attended by that 
right reverend apostle (I was going to write apostate) the bishop 
of Peterborough. 

You shall hear from me again, my lord duke, and speedily ; for the 
present I am your grace’s candid adviser, 

Alcides,” 

That seems to be pretty “ faithful dealing.” 

It is said that many people on receiving a paper turn first to the 
columns containing the notices of “ Births, Marriages, and Deaths.” 
Their attention would be attracted by such curious forms of intimation 
—containing biographical scraps—as the following :— 

Marriage.—Aug. 27. Mr John Scott, of Dent’s-hole in Northum- 
berland, aged 60 years, (four times married, and father to 19 
children), to Mrs. Eleanor Hood, about 50 years of age, thrice 
married, and mother to 14 children. 

Death.—At a little farm house in Berkshire, in the 115th year of his 
age, Mr. Clayton, formerly a wealthy farmer ; before he left off that 
business, he rented one farm go years. He has had two wives, 
and has left children, and grand-children 28; the eldest, which 
is a woman, that he had by his first wife, is 82 years old. He, 
retained his senses to the last. 
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And thus one might rove through the whole volume, quoting on and 
on, for there is plenty worthy of note in this reminder of public life and 
needs in the latter part of the eighteenth century. One more quotation 
however, we shall make, and it is of ‘“‘A Curious Challenge from 
Solyman, Emperor of the Turks, to Maximilian II. [reigned 1564-1576,] 
Emperor of the Germans.” 

“ By the connivance of the great God in heaven, we Solyman, 
god on earth, great and sublime emperor of all the world, lord, 
master, and disposer of all the followers of Christ; we send and 
declare unto thee, Maximilian, indignation, misfortune, and infidelity 
to thee and thy princes, subjects and adherents. We, moreover 
give thee to know, that we, by the sufferance of the great God, 
styled on earth the perpetual and universal god, most mighty 
emperor, soldan of Babylon, lord of Armenia, the mightiest in 
Persepolis and Numidia, the great auxiliary of God, prince in 
Barbary, even unto the mountains of Achaia; King of Kings from 
the meridian to the poles, irom the rising of the sun to the setting 
thereof, the first and chief placed in the paradise of Mahomet, the 
scourge of Christendom and Christians, keeper and defender of the 
Sepulchre of thy God crucified, the only victorious and triumphant 
lord of all the world, and of all circuits and provinces thereof; thou, 
Maximilian, who stylest thyself King of our Kingdom of Hungary, 
we will visit thee forthat cause and make thee acquainted with our 
strength of thirteen Kingdoms, collected in one hundred thousand 
horse and foot, prepared for war, with all the power of Turkish 
munition, such as thou, nor none of thy servants have seen, heard, 
or had knowledge of; and this even before thy chief city Vienna. 
We, Solyman, god on earth, in defiance of thee, thy adherents and 
abettors, do, with our warlike strength, pronounce and intend thine 
and their utter destruction and depopulation, by every possible 
means we can devise ; and this we signify unto thee, to the end that 
thou and thy miserable people may prepare yourselves for death or 
ruin. With us it is determined, by the hands of our Janisaries, to 
ravage and spoil thee, and all thy German Kingdoms and provinces. 
This misery we have denounced against thee and thy princes : have 
thou no doubt but we will come. 

“Dated in the year of our reign forty-seven, in the city of Con- 
stantinople, from which we did expel thy predecessors, their wives, 
children, and friends, and made them miserable slaves and 
captives.” 

For whole-hearted denunciation it would, we think, be difficult to 
equal the above. It is only necessary to add that the much-reviled 
Maximilian did mot suffer as Solyman proposed, for the attack on the 
German Kingdom was a miserable failure. ‘ Pride goeth before destruc- 
tion, and a haughty spirit before a fall.” ‘‘A man’s pride shall bring 
him low.” 

JoHN MACTAGGART. 





Indian Industries * 


Wuat we understand by Indian Industries at the present day is quite 
different from what our fathers understood by that term. Modern 
Indian industries have hardly anything Indian or Oriental about them. 
The occupation of this country by the English people and our education 
according to western lights and methods, together with the remarkable 
change in our habits and mode of living, have slowly and steadily worked 
a revolution in our economic conditions. The hereditary occupations 
of whole classes of artisans and handicraftsmen are gone,—turning 
hundreds of thousands of our working population upon our already 
exhausted soil. Now agriculture and, perhaps, the weaving of coarse 
cotton, remain the only industries where the Indians are still holding 
their own without any serious competitors in the field. Machinery has 
made short work of nearly all the industrial arts of India and has 
disastrously affected all manner of deft and cunning manipulation of her 
artisans. 

The essential feature of modern industries in India, as in other civilised 
countries of the world, is the almost wholesale use of machinery in 
supersession of hand-power. Factories, mills, and presses of all 
descriptions and for various purposes have been erected and established 
all over the country ; most of our mineral resources are being exploited, 
tapped, and turned into gold; and scientific plantations are cropping up 
even in the remotest outskirts of the Empire. All these are mostly 
worked by machinery, imported from either England or America or 
Germany, and directed and managed by European experts. But for 
the raw materials being obtained in India and the location of their 
principal business in this country, these industries would have no 
particular claim to being called Indian. 

Many modern Indian industries have, within a generation or two, 
assumed colossal proportions and already become formidable competitors 
to many a sister industry in England and the continent of Europe. 
Cotton is largely manufactured in the mills of Bombay, jute in Bengal, 
sugar in Madras and N.W.P.; and these manufactures not only find 
a ready market at home but are also exported to foreign countries in 
large quantities. Then we have got a pretty large number of thriving 
breweries, distilleries, paper-mills, saw-mills, flour-mills, rice-mills, 
silk-mills, wool-mills, bone-crushing mills, soap-factories, dairies, potteries, 
tanneries and carpet-manufactories. Mining industry has also grown 
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very active of late, coal, iron, gold, lead, limestone, mica, petroleum, 
and salt being the principal minerals brought under active operation. 
Some of our orchards, roperies, and quarries have also risen to great 
commercial importance. As to plantations, tea, coffee, and indigo are 
yielding abundant profits to the enterprising investor and are daily 
increasing in number in various parts of the country. 

But no account of Indian industries is complete which does not take 
into account the arts and hand-wrought manufactures which, from time 
immemorial, have brought this country fame and wealth from far-off 
lands and have remained the wonder and admiration of the whole world 
to this day. In this article, therefore, I shall take a rapid survey of the 
principal hand-wrought industries that are still found in this country, 
reserving the subject of our machine-worked modern industries for 
another. I must, however, begin by acknowledging my indebtedness to 
Dr. Birdwood’s monumental monograph on the Industrial Arts of India 
for some of the materials of the present article. 

My readers will pardon me for reminding them that agriculture has 
been the leading industry of this land since the dawn of history. 
Through peaceful times and times of great political revolution and 
disquiet, in the days of anarchy and misrule as well as of settled govern- 
ment, under Hindu and Mahomedan rule, sufficent security of property 
has been enjoyed by the Indian peasant in his native village to enable 
him to pursue the peaceful occupation of agriculture, 

From very rude and primitive beginnings, Indian agriculture has 
passed through several stages of progress till it has well-nigh got to 
perfection, owing more to the sheer force of application and perseverance 
on the part of our peasantry than to anything else. The climatic 
condition of India, the fertility of her illimitable soil and the abundance 
of her natural irrigation, together with a uniform rate of fair and 
equitable rent, have also contributed a good deal towards the rapid and 
complete development of agriculture in this country. Scientific 
knowledge has never been applied to any process of Indian agriculture, 
our fields never deriving any other benfits but those of the accumulated 
experience and observation of our cultivating classes. Rotation of 
crops and artificial manure and irrigation have been known to the 
Indian agricultural labourer for many a long century. The use of deep 
furrow has also been availed of in India from a very remote time. Dr. 
Voelcker, than whom a better authority it would be difficult to find on 
the subject of agriculture, observes: “To take the ordinary acts of 
husbandry, nowhere would one find instances of keeping land 
scrupulously free of weeds, of ingenuity in device of water-raising 
appliances, of knowledge of soils and their capabilities, as well as of the 
exact time to sow and to reap, as one would in Indian agriculture, and 
this not at its best alone, but at its ordinary level. It is wonderful, too, 
how much is known of rotation, the system of mixed crops, and of 
allowing. Certain it is that I, at least, have never seen a more perfect 
picture of careful cultivation, combined with hard labour, perseverance, 
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and fertility of resource, than I have seen at many of the halting places 
in my tour (in India.)” In an article in the Contemporary Review of May 
1890, Mr. Risley, a distinguished Indian civilian, observed: ‘ Within 
the range of subjects of which he (the Indian villager) has personal 
knowledge, he is considerably more intelligent than the English 
agricultural labourer.” Another fact needs to be prominently brought 
forward in this connection. Agriculture has no doubt given to Indian 
civilisation the first and the most potent impetus ; but at the same time 
it is well-known, though it may appear paradoxical, that Indian 
civilisation and our national prosperity have been considerable hampered, 
limited, and narrowed down by agriculture being the staple industry of 
the country. In his learned and most valuable History of Civilization 
in England, Mr. Buckle has dealt with this question in the most compre- 
hensive and conclusive manner. Indeed, there is no denying the truth 
that we owe all our failings and short-comings, as well as the sweetness 
and strength of our character, to the great fact that the bulk of our 
population follow an occupation which is soinherently conservative. At 
the last census, agriculture was found to be the means of living of so 
many as 171,735,593 people of this country. 

Next in importance, comes the weaving industry—cotton, silk, and 
wool. Among all the materials of our textile fabrics, cotton unquestion- 
ably deserves the place of honour. It was also manufactured in India 
before every other country of the world. When and how cotton first 
came to be used to cover the nakedness of the Indian, it is impossible to 
know or useless to speculate, at the present day. But that it has been 
cultivated, spun, and manufactured from the dimmest antiquity, frequent 
references to its spinning and manufacture in the Vedas, in the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, in the Code of Manu and some of 
our oldest Puranas amply testify. Fine linen and muslin of Indian 
manufacture are also referred to in the Book of Esther, in an ancient 
Tibetan work, called the ‘““Dulva” and by Arrian and Marco Polo. 
India is also supposed to be the country from which cotton manufacture 
was introduced into Persia and Egypt, and thence into Europe. From 
a long time before any foreign invader had set foot in India, cotton- 
spinning and weaving have formed, after agriculture, the most consider- 
able industry of the Indian people. Almost every village had and still 
has some families of weavers and spinners who supply ali local demands 
and needs. 

Cotton is generally woven in India into piece-goods and calicoes. Of 
these two; the manufacture of piece-goods appears to be the older one. 
Cotton-weaving appears to have reached its perfection in the hands of 
the Dacca manufacturers and those of Sonargaon, Dhamrye, Junglebari, 
Bajitpore, and some other places close to Dacca. In the manufacture 
of the best muslin, no fewer than 126 distinct implements are employed, 
the principal apparatus of which, together with the names of the 
processes, have been mentioned in the appendix to the most valuable 
work entitled A Descriptiveand Historical Account of the Cotton Manufacture 
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of Dacca in Bengal by ‘“‘A former Resident of Dacca,” a book replete 
with interesting information on the subject. These cotton manu- 
facturers of Dacca and its neighbourhood have given to a world for 
centuries the best plain, figured and checkered muslins it has ever seen, 
and these have been worn in ancient times by the crowned heads and 
persons of the highest station in Babylon, Tyre, Chaldaea, Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome, and in modern times, all over Europe. During the reign of 
the Moghul Emperors and all along the time that Dacca was the capital of 
a very powerful Mahomedan Court, the muslin industry maintained its 
supremacy as the master handicraft of India, and the greatest possible 
encouragement was given to those engaged in its manufacture. It ison 
record that the celebrated Nurjehan and the proud Seraglio of 
Aurangzebe most extensively and lavishly patronised these worksof art. 
Shah Safy (of Persia) is reported by Tavernier to have received from his 
ambassador at the Court of Delhi a muslin turban of Dacca, thirty yards 
in length, so exquisitely wrought that it ‘could scarcely be felt by the 
touch.’ Indeed, the Dacca muslins known as Abrawan, Bajtawah, 
Subhanam, and some others which go under the generic name of “‘ king’s 
muslins”’, are the chef-d’euvre of the Indian weaver. After the Moguls, 
the greatest patrons of the industry appear to have been the English 
East India Company who had one of their earliest and principal 
factories built at Dacca; and previously to the English, the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, the Armenians, and the French had successively held and 
controlled the markets of the Dacca trade. There, indeed, was a time 
when the Gangetic trade or the eastern trade meant the trade in Dacca 
muslins only. 

To what great an extent this industry was once carried on may be 
gathered from an estimate by an English commercial resident of Dacca 
who caluclated the aggregate value of the cloth trade for the year 1753 
at 2,850,000 Arcot Rupees or £356,250. 

Dacca has never enjoyed and does not even now enjoy the monopoly 
of muslin manufacture, for at Sarail (in Tipperah, Bengal) a Tanjib 
muslin was and still is woven, almost as fine as the muslin of Dacca, 
and the Nairs on the Malabar coast turn out equally fine muslins; and 
at Patna, Hyderabad, Cuddapah, and Arni, some of the best plain 
muslins have for a long time been made. Muslins are generally made 
plain (white), striped, checkered (charkhana), figured (Jamdani), printed 
(gold and silver), embroidered (chikan, needle-worked). Benares, Delhi, 
Chanderi, Nagpur, Gwalior, Nellore and Trichinopoly are a few other 
places where one or other kind of fine muslin is turned out every year 
in large quantities. 

Indian calicoes are divided into :— 

(a) Plain calicoes (bleached and unbleached) 

(6) Calicoes woven with coloured thread (Sushis) and Keshis, striped, checks, and 
tartans 

(c) Printed sine (on a white or on a coloured ground) 

These are principally manufactured in the Punjab and the Madras 
Presidency. Of printed calicoes, Dr. Forbes Watson says that what 
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are manufactured at Masulipatam, Fatehgurh, Sikarpore and other 
places under the name of Palampores (‘Bed covers’) are ‘simply 
incomparable’ in point of art decoration, and can “‘be classed with the 
finest Indian pottery and the grandest carpets.” ‘‘ The chintzes of 
Masulipatam,” says Dr. Birdwood, “have enjoyed a world-wide celebrity 
ever since the days of Arrin and probably of the Mahabharata.” 
Cotton in various shapes is still finely woven at the following places in 


India :— 

In the Punjab—Lahore ; Amritsar ; Peshawar; Multan ; Lodhiana ; Umballa; Hosiarpore ; 
Jullundar ; Kangra; Rahun; Bajware; Syadwala; Pakpattan; Kooshub; Kohat; Hazara 
Hills ; Sirsa; Battala; Sialkot ; and Delhi; in Sindh—Hala ; Tatta; Karachi; in Rajputana— 
Jaypur and Jodhpur; in The N.W.P.—Jhansi; Jalanu; Chandari; Saharanpur; and 
Banares; in Oudh—Hardoi; Tanda ; Nawabgang ; Baisware ; Kheri; Jais; and Lucknow ; 
in Bengal--Santipore; Chandernagore; Pabna; Dacca; Sarail ; Patna; and Jehanabad ; in 
Central Provinces—Bagri; Bhandara; Barhanpore; Mohari; Nagpor; Pauni; Chanda; 
Hosangabad; Khapa; Maunda ; and Umrer ; in Berar—Akol ; Bolapore ; and Ellichpore ; in 
Bombay—Surat ; Broach; Rawpur; Dholeka; Ahmedabad ; Kaira; Yeola; Ahmednagar ; 
Solapur; Gulutgud; Bilhongal; Parargad; Nasik; Dharwar; and Poona; in Madras— 
Urpada ; (near Coconada) Uppada Rajahmandry , Nellore ; Yapalagunta ; Gunitalur; Rapur ; 
Camti; Molakalnuru; Shimoga; Chittaldrug; Harihar; Kodlipet (Coorg); Bangalore ; 
Madura; Vizagapatam ; and Masulipatam. 


It will thus be seen from the above that cotton-weaving is still 
continuing on, though of course, we must say, it has ceased to be the 
principal industry of the people. “In delicacy of texture,” says Sir 
Wm. Hunter, “‘in purity and fastness of colour, in grace of design, 
Indian cottons may still hold their own against the world. If Man- 
chester piece-goods are cheaper, native piece-goods are universally 
recognised as moredurable.” Be that as it may, the future of this industry 
is extremely dark and uncertain and we are afraid that in a few years it 
will go the way many of our industries have gone. 

Cotton-spinning as an industry, nay, even as an art, is nearly dead. 
Almost all Indian weavers now use imported twist, and, except as regards 
some of the coarsest and few of the finest counts, cotton-spinning is no 
more a hand-loom industry of India. Formerly, like weaving, spinning 
also reached to a very superior degree of finish and excellence, and 
greatest care and attention were constantly bestowed by the guilds on 
the inprovement of the yarns. When we say that Dacca and Arni 
muslins were made of yarns especially made for the purpose at those 
places, we think we have said all that could be said in favour of the 
perfection of our extinct spinning industry. Nor was any technical 
knowledge wanting in our spinners. It is a noticeable fact that the 
yarns used forthe Dacca muslins were all made by hand during the 
rains and in damp cellars, as it is now an acknowledged fact that fine 
counts cannot be spun in dry atmosphere. The cotton mills have to use 
humidifiers for two-thirds of the year to reduce the dryness of the 
atmosphere for spinning purposes. The decline of spinning dates from 
the last century, though the first great importation of British yarns does 
not appear to have taken place before the second decade of this century ; 
and since 1828, it has been used in Dacca almost to the entire exclusion 
of native thread of a quality ranging between the numbers 80 and 30. 
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Cotton thread of wonderful fineness is still spun here and there all over 
the country, particularly by the Telinga weavers of the Central 
Provinces. 

After cotton, comes silk. Though great attention is being paid now- 
a-day to the cultivation of the mulberry tree and the rearing of the 
cocoons of the silk-worm, and the prospects of sericulture are looking 
up a bit, one has to look for the glories of Indian silk manufacture in 
the records of the past. 

The manufacture of silk is believed not to be indigenous to India. A 
passage in the Mahabharata referring to the people of China bringing 
silk and silk-worms as tributes to Yudisthira and another in Kalidasa’s 
Sakuntala referring to silk as Chinangsuka distinctly go to prove the 
Chinese origin of silk manufactures. There is, however, no manner 
of doubt that some kind of silk manufactures have been known in this 
country since civilization began, for the Ramayana speaks of Rama’s 
mothers and bride being dressed in ‘fine silken vestments.’ 


Silk fabrics generally are classified into two kinds ; 
(1) Those composed of pure silk :— 
(2) simple texture 
(6) ornamented in the form of brocades or hincobs. 
(2) Those with the cotton warp crossed by a woof of silk. 


As the use of cloths of pure silk is not permitted by Mahomedan law, 
and as the Mahomedans remained for centuries the liberal patrons of 
all Indian art and manufactures, the first class of silk fabrics has not 
been able to develop into perfection in this country, but mixed silk and 
Tasar and Muga have had a most glorious place in Indian industrial 
history. As the Burmese and Assamese people generally wear silk 
cloths, this industry has always afforded employment toa large number 
of people in this country. Kincob or gold and silver-brocaded silk is one 
of the most sumptuous fabrics of India. Like the Dacca muslin, the 
Benares, the Murshidabad, and the Ahmedabad Kincobs have been the 
admiration of the world since the earliest days of our commercial relation 
with foreign countries. It must be noted here that satin and velvet 
have never been made in India to any considerable extent. 

Though silk industry is now a languishing business, yet it is woven to 
a certain degree of fineness at the following places in India :— 

The Punjab—Bhawalpur (Damasked silk) ; Amritsar (Gulbadan and Daraji); Multan ; 
Peshawar; Nurpur; Nabha; and Patiala. 

Cashmere—All throughout Cashmere. 

Sindh—Tatah. 

The N. W. P. and Oudh.—Benares and Lucknow (Kincob) ; and Rai Bareilley. 

Bengal—Maldah ; Bogra (Garad) ; Baharanmypur (Kincob) ; Rajshahye ; Bhagalpur (Bajta). 

Assam—All throughout Assam (Eri and Muga). 

Central Provinces—Nagpur ; Chanda; and Narasingapura (Tasar). 

Berars—Akola; Ellichpur ; and Garcharoli (Tasar) 

Bombay—Ahmedabad (Kincobs); Surat (Kincob and Gaji);. Thana Pitambara: (yellow) 
Puna; Nassik; Yeola; Baghmandli; and Guludgud. 

Madras—Bangalore; Hassam; Toomkur ; Chittaldrug ; Trichinopoly ; and Tanjore. 


We now come to woollen manufactures. Goat's, sheep’s, and camel's 
hair have been woven in India from very ancient times. The Cashmere 
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shawl industry is of the highest antiquity and importance, and as Mr. 
Caine tells us, ‘one of the most skilled crafts in the world.’ Pusham 
and Pushmina arealso coeval with the shawl manufacture. The woollen 
stuffs known as Pattu, and the blankets called Kamblis, are also some 
of the most immemorial manufactures of India. Akbar is reputed to 
have been one of the most munificent patrons of the Cashmere shawl 
industry, and the Ayeen Akbari states that sometimes the Emperor even 
went the length of supplying the manufacturers with various sugges- 
tions and patterns of his own design. From the 15th century down- 
wards, a large number of Cashmere shawls and woollen sheets have 
been annually exported to Europe from the principal markets of India. 
The following varieties of shawls are made in India :— 


(1) Shal-kitani-kar, a shawl woven of twisted thread, giving it a peculiar, regular, 
serrated texture. 

(2) Shal-sada, a plain wocllen shawl without embroidery. 

(3) Shal-dovidar, a shawl having a dori or edging. 

(4) Do-shala, a double shawl. 


Amritsar, near Lahore, has for several centuries been the great 
emporium of the shawl trade and all Cashmere goods. Up till the 
seventies of this century the agents of the large commercial houses of 
London, Paris, and Vienna had vied with one another for the purchase 
of the best specimens of these commodities. But now the Paris, Lyons, 
and the Paisley shawls are under-selling the Indian ones, and the 
hereditary skill of the Cashmere weaver is going to be a lost art and 
speciality. 

To this day, however, woollen fabrics of fine texture are manufactured 
at the following places in India :— 

The Punjab and Cashmere—Kangra (pattu), Nurpur, Sirsa, Rohtak, Ludhiana, 
(Rampore woo!), Leia (blankets), Simla, Delhi, Amritsar (Kerman wool), 
Lahore, and Srinugger. 

The N. W. P. and Oudh—Lucknow ( pashmina shawls). 

Rajaputana—Meriwar and Tod-ghar. 

Bengal—Nuddea, Purneah, and Chota Nagpore (Kambilis). 

Bombay—Ahmedabad (blankets). 

Madvas—Chikanayakanahalli in Mysore (blankets), Kudlighir (Kamblis), Hasan, 
Kadur, and Chittaldrug. 

Inseparably connected with our silk and woollen manufactures is the 
great art of needle-work or embroidery. Indeed it is difficult to con- 
ceive of a good shawl of Cashmere without its embroidery. Like weav- 
ing, it is also an ancient and traditionary industry of India. It is 
believed that its knowledge was first introduced into this country from 
the banks of the Euphrates. But whether embroidery is an indigenous 
art or not, Indian embroidery is one of the wonders of the skill of the 
human hand and has attained historical and universal fame. 


Dr. Birdwood thus describes some Indian embroidery :— 

One (Cashmere shawl in the Prince of Wales’ collection) is worked with a map of the 
city of Srinagar, the capital of Cashmere; the streets and houses, gardens and temples, 
with the people walking about among them and the boats on the deep blue river being seen 
as Clearly, in the quaint drawing ot a Medizval picture, as in a photograph. Another 
shawl, more soberly coloured, is one mass of the most delicate embroidery representing the 
conventional Persian and Cashmere wilderness of flowers, with birds of the lovliest plumage 
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Cotton thread of wonderful fineness is still spun here and there all over 
the country, particularly by the Telinga weavers of the Central 
Provinces. 

After cotton, comes silk. Though great attention is being paid now- 
a-day to the cultivation of the mulberry tree and the rearing of the 
cocoons of the silk-worm, and the prospects of sericulture are looking 
up a bit, one has to look for the glories of Indian silk manufacture in 
the records of the past. , 

The manufacture of silk is believed not to be indigenous to India. A 
passage in the Mahabharata referring to the people of China bringing 
silk and silk-worms as tributes to Yudisthira and another in Kalidasa’s 
Sakuntala referring to silk as Chinangsuka distinctly go to prove the 
Chinese origin of silk manufactures. There is, however, no manner 
of doubt that some kind of silk manufactures have been known in this 
country since civilization began, for the Ramayana speaks of Rama’s 
mothers and bride being dressed in ‘fine silken vestments.’ 


Silk fabrics generally are classified into two kinds ; 
(1) Those composed of pure silk :— 
(2) simple texture 
() ornamented in the form of brocades or hincobs. 
(2) Those with the cotton warp crossed by a woof of silk. 


As the use of cloths of pure silk is not permitted by Mahomedan law, 
and as the Mahomedans remained for centuries the liberal patrons of 
all Indian art and manufactures, the first class of silk. fabrics has not 
been able to develop into perfection in this country, but mixed silk and 
Tasar and Muga have had a most glorious place in Indian industrial 
history. As the Burmese and Assamese people generally wear silk 
cloths, this industry has always afforded employment toa large number 
of people in this country. Kincob or gold and silver-brocaded silk is one 
of the most sumptuous fabrics of India. Like the Dacca muslin, the 
Benares, the Murshidabad, and the Ahmedabad Kincobs have been the 
admiration of the world since the earliest days of our commercial relation 
with foreign countries. It must be noted here that satin and velvet 
have never been made in India to any considerable extent. 

Though silk industry is now a languishing business, yet it is woven to 
a certain degree of fineness at the following places in India :— . 

The Punjab—Bhawalpur (Damasked silk) ; Amritsar (Gulbadan and Daraji); Multan : 
Peshawar; Nurpur; Nabha; and Patiala. 

Cashmere—All throughout Cashmere. 

Sindh—Tatah. 

The N. W. P. and Oudh.—Benares and Lucknow (Kincob) ; and Rai Bareilley. 

Bengal—Maldah ; Bogra (Garad) ; Baharampur (Kincob) ; Rajshahye ; Bhagalpur (Bajta). 

Assam—All throughout Assam (Eri and Muga). 

Central Provinces—Nagpur ; Chanda; and Narasingapura (Tasar). 

Bevars—Akola; Ellichpur; and Garcharoli (Tasar) 

Bombay—Ahmedabad (Kincobs); Surat (Kincob and Gaji);. Thana Pitambara: (yellow) 
Puna; Nassik; Yeola; Baghmandli; and Guludgud. 

Madras—Bangalore; Hassam ; Toomkur; Chittaldrug; Trichinopoly; and Tanjore. 

We now come to woollen manufactures. Goat’s, sheep’s, and camel’s 


hair have been woven in India from very ancient times. The Cashmere 
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shawl industry is of the highest antiquity and importance, and as Mr. 
Caine tells us, ‘ one of the most skilled crafts in the world.’ Pusham 
and Pushmina arealso coeval with the shawl manufacture. The woollen 
stuffs known as Pattu, and the blankets called Kamblis, are also some 
of the most immemorial manufactures of India. Akbar is reputed to 
have been one of the most munificent patrons of the Cashmere shawl 
industry, and the Ayeen Akbari states that sometimes the Emperor even 
went the length of supplying the manufacturers with various sugges- 
tions and patterns of his own design. From the 15th century down- 
wards, a large number of Cashmere shawls and woollen sheets have 
been annually exported to Europe from the principal markets of India. 

The following varieties of shawls are made in India :— 

(1) Shal-kitani-kay, a shawl woven of twisted thread, giving it a peculiar, regular, 
serrated texture. 

(2) Shal-sada, a plain woollen shawl without embroidery. 

(3) Shal-doviday, a shawl having a dori or edging. 

(4) Do-shala, a double shawl. 

Amritsar, near Lahore, has for several centuries been the great 
emporium of the shawl trade and all Cashmere goods. Up till the 
seventies of this century the agents of the large commercial houses of 
London, Paris, and Vienna had vied with one another for the purchase 
of the best specimens of these commodities. But now the Paris, Lyons, 
and the Paisley shawls are under-selling the Indian ones, and the 
hereditary skill of the Cashmere weaver is going to be a lost art and 
speciality. 

To this day, however, woollen fabrics of fine texture are manufactured 
at the following places in India :— 

The Punjab and Cashmere—Kangra (pattu), Nurpur, Sirsa, Rohtak, Ludhiana, 
(Rampore wool), Leia (blankets), Simla, Delhi, Amritsar (Kerman wool), 
Lahore, and Srinugger. 

The N. W. P. and Oudh—Lucknow ( pashmina shawls). 

Rajaputana—Meriwar and Tod-ghar. 

Bengal—Nuddea, Purneah, and Chota Nagpore (Kambilis). 

Bombay—Ahmedabad (blankets). 

Madvas—Chikanayakanahalli in Mysore (blankets), Kudlighir (Kamblis), Hasan, 
Kadur, and Chittaldrug. 

Inseparably connected with our silk and woollen manufactures is the 
great art of needle-work or embroidery. Indeed it is difficult to con- 
ceive of a good shawl of Cashmere without its embroidery. Like weav- 
ing, it is also an ancient and traditionary industry of India. It is 
believed that its knowledge was first introduced into this country from 
the banks of the Euphrates. But whether embroidery is an indigenous 
art or not, Indian embroidery is one of the wonders of the skill of the 
human hand and has attained historical and universal fame. 


Dr. Birdwood thus describes some Indian embroidery :— 

One (Cashmere shawl in the Prince of Wales’ collection) is worked with a map of the 
city of Srinagar, the capital of Cashmere; the streets and houses, gardens and temples, 
with the people walking about among them and the boats on the deep blue river being seen 
as Clearly, in the quaint drawing of a Medizval picture, as in a photograph. Another 
shawl, more soberly coloured, is one mass of the most delicate embroidery representing the 
conventional Persian and Cashmere wilderness of flowers, with birds of the lovliest plumage 
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singing in the bloom, and wonderful animals stalking round, and wondering men * * * 
The most wonderful piece of embroidery ever known was the chadar or veil made by order 
of Kunderao, the late Gaekwar of Baroda, for the tomb of Mahomed at Medina. It was 
composed entirely of in-wrought pearls and precious stones, disposed in an arabesque 
pattern, and is said to have cost a crore (ten millions) of Rupees. Although the richest 
stones were worked into it, the effect was most harmonious. When spread out in the sun 
it seemed suffused with a general irridescent pearly bloom, as grateful to the eyes as were 
the exquisite forms of its arabesques."’ 















































Indian embroidery is generally wrought either in the loom or with the 
needle, and is done on silk, velvet, wool, cotton, and leather. Both the 
goldsmith and the silversmith lend their aid to most of these works. All 
the varieties of needlework found in Europe, feather-stitch, cross-stitch, 
chain-stitch, cut-work, etc., are known to perfection by many Indian 
embroiderers. 


The embroidery on silk, satin, and velvet reaches its high-water mark 
of excellence in the beautiful works turned out at Delhi, Amritsar, 
Lucknow, Murshedabad, Decca, Surat, and Bombay. The embroi- 
dered apparel of YVizagapatam and Chicacole in the Madras Presidency 
of Hyderabad in Sindh, Nawanagar and Gondal in Kathiawar, have not 
only great commercial value but also represent one of the most 
remarkable fine arts of this country. Not a long time ago, the 
Cashmere shaw] embroiderers could portray on their work everything to 
which they might take a fancy,—from a beautiful landscape to the 
sinuosities of the Indus and her tributaries. Muslin is now beautifully 
embroidered at Delhi, Patna and Dacca, and leather at Phaka in 
Sindh and Guzerat. In connection with embroidery, one cannot forget 
the rising industry of gold and silver wire, thread, and lace-making. 
These are made at Delhi, Lahore, Lucknow, Murshedabad, Ahmadabad, 
Surat, Poona, Bombay, Dindigul, Bangalore, Vizagapatam, and 
Chicacole. 


We wish so much could be said of Indian carpets as we have been 
able to speak of our other woven stuffs. This industry appears to be 
neither very old nor indigenous. Carpet manufacture seems to have 
been introduced into India by the Saracens who learnt it from the 
Persians. Only the cotton satrangis of Bengal and Northern India, and 
the woollen carpets of Malabar and Coconada, appear to be of pure 
Hindu design and of great antiquity. The carpet industry of India 
which at one time gave occupation to several tens of thousands of people, 
is now declining everywhere. Still, pile cotton carpets are made 
extensively at Multan, Umballa, Mirzapur and several places in Bengal ; 
woollen carpets of some amount of fineness are still made at Agra, 
Jubbulpore, Mirzapore, Hyderabad, Warangal, Masulipatam, Malabar, 
Coconada, and several places in Cashmere and Sindh; velvet carpets 
are made at Benares and Murshedabad; and silk ones at Tanjore and 
Salem. 

Besides the woven stuffs mentioned in the foregoing pages, many 
kinds of grass are woven into mats in India. Those made at Palghat, 
(Malabar Coast), at Midnapore, Mymensingh Backergung, Faridpore, 
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Nuddea, and Purneah, are very useful and durable stuff. 
woven into mats at Sylhet in Assam. 


Ivory is also 


Dyeing of cotton, silk, and wool does not form a separate industry in 
India, for generally it is done by the weaving classes themselves. But 
as an art it is nearly as old as Indian weaving and is one of the glories 
of this land. Dyeing is mentioned in the Institutes of Manu, and dyed 
cloths are frequently referred to in some of the Vedas, in the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, and in some of the oldest Puranas. On the 
frescoes of the Ajanta caves, the women’s robes were painted blue, a 
favourite colour with the Indian ladies to this day. References to the 
yellow garments of Vishnu and of Brahmanic hermits and ascetics, to 
the orange robes of the Budhistic monks are found in some of the oldest 
Indian literature. The mysteries of colours have been the Indian dyer’s 
speciality from remote antiquity. He delights in shining and deep-toned 
dyes and is yet never inartistic and flat. Not only are the colours he 
uses fast, but in many cases, such as in the chintzes of Masulipatam, 
the colours become brighter every time they are washed. Cotton is 
generally dyed in Indiain the elementary colours; silk in yellow, orange, 
scarlet, purple, lilac, blue, green, brown, grey and black; and wool in 
ivory white, scarlet, turquoise, snuff, blue and grey. The richness and 
purity of the tints of Indian dyes, even the peculiar whiteness of the 
clothes, have been attributed by many competent judges and connois- 
seurs to the crystal and pellucid waters of many of the Indian streams. 
Abul Fazl mentions a place in Sunargaon in Eastern Bengal celebrated 
for its water in his time, and Travernier speaks of the water of Broach 
having “a particular quality to whiten their cottons.” The Kukrail 
and Baita rivers in Oudh and the Kaira in the Bombay Presidency are 
famous for this quality of their waters. Theshawl-weavers of Cashmere 
also ascribe to a great extent the excellence of their fabrics to the 
“virtue” of the river Jhelum. 


At the last census 12,611,267 Indians were found to follow the 
manufacture of textile fabrics as an occupation. 


After agriculture and weaving, pottery appears to be the most 
considerable, ancient, and finished industry of this country. Unglazed 
pottery can be traced froma period even earlier than the immigration of 
the Aryans. Some of its most perfected specimens are to be found 
depicted in many of the Hindu and Buddhistic sculptures of the pre- 
christian era. As to glazed pottery, doubts have been freely expressed 
about its indigenous origin. But the glazed tiles that have been found 
in the ruins of Gaur, an ancient capital of Bengal, distinctly prove their 
Indian origin. There can, however, be no manner of doubt that the 
art of glazing earthenware in India received a great impetus from her 
early Mahomedan conquerors. 

The Indian potter’s wheel is a very simple and rude contrivance and 
was invented during the time of the Rigveda. Yet out of this primitive 
wheel comes every day in every part of India some of the’ finest pottery 
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in the world, though the palm in pottery must be yielded to China for 
its porcelain and to Greece for its ornamentation. 

Unglazed pottery is a mighty industryin India. There are not many 
families in this country which do not use earthen pitchers, water jars, 
cooking pots, frying pans, and all sorts, shapes, and sizes of vessels and 
dishes. And as the Hindus religiously throw away the earthen vessels 
which are once taken into the kitchen and used, and asa large number 
of them do daily worship before clay idols, the Indian potter always 
runs a roaring business. Some families of potters are sure to be found 
in every Indian village—so great is the demand for their wares. Some 
of the best glazed Indian pottery are now made at Kurrachi and Hydera- 
bad in Rajaputana, and at Lahore, Multan, Delhi, Dinapore, Chunar, 
Benares, Azimgarh, and Madura, and the best clay figures at Krishnagar 
in Bengal and at Lucknow and Poona. 

Carpentry has also been one of the leading industries of the land for 
many centuries before the birth of Christ. Boats and wooden houses 
are as old as the first Aryan settlement in India. In the Rigveda, 
frequent allusions are are to be met with regarding the construction of 
carts, chariots,and boats. According to Dr. Fergusson and his school 
of antiquarians, the use of wood for building purposes preceded stone 
masonry by several hundreds of years. For structural construction, 
for boats and bridges, and for a hundred and one domestic purposes, 
carpentry has continued to this day a most popular and lucrative 
avocation of the Indian artisan. 

Architecture and sculpture have for several centuries been the most 
monumental industries of India. These were kept up in a most 
flourishing condition, all through the Buddhistic period and during the 
rise and progress of modern Hinduism and the Jaina sect, by the 
building of Stupas (domes), lats (pillars), chaityas (churches), vihars 
(monastries), and temples, pagodas, and serais. When Fa Hian and 
Hiouen Thsang visited India in the fifth and the seventh century A.D. 
respectively, they found this land teeming with magnificent Buddhistic 
and Hindu edifices. So long as the building of temples continued as 
one of the items in the programme of the Hindu Renaisance, architec- 
ture and sculpture remained very thriving industries of the land. But 
the most glorious period of Indian architecture after the time of Asoka 
appears to be the epoch of the Great Mogul. It was at this age that 
the most beautiful and regal marble structures like the Taj and the 
Pearl Mosque of Agra were built. Since the downfall of the Mogul 
Empire, architecture has been steadily and rapidly declining as an 
industry in India, though it has not died off altogether. 

Jewellery is another industry which has been followed as a means of 
living by a large number of people in this country from pre-historic 
times. Mr. Herbert Spencer has truly observed that personal adorn- 
ment is one of the earliest instincts of man, and that the idea of 
ornament has for all ages predominated over that of use. People in 
India have proved no exception to the general rule. Jewellery is most 
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profusely represented in the ancient sculptures of Sanchi, Bharhut, 
Amaravati, Ajanta, Ellora, and Bhuvaneshvar. Quentin Curtius, Pliny, 
Arrian, and Ptolemy mention different Indian ornaments and diamonds 
and precious stones in use in this country in their days. 


From worthless trinkets to the most finished and valuable ornament, 
all sorts of jewellery are manufactured in India. The goldsmith’s and 
silversmith’s offices are the most essential and assured in every Indian 
village. Even most of the savage tribes of India use ornaments of one 
or other kind of the precious metals. Like the goldsmith’s and silver- 
smith’s workshops, the blacksmith’s is also an immemorial institution 
in every village and from the dawn of history there has been an over- 
whelming demand for his handiworks. 


The best Indian jewellery of the purest Hindu style are the gold 
ornaments of Ahmedabad, Sawantwadi, Vizianagram, and Vizagapatam ; 
the finest gemmed and enamelled jewellery are those that are made in 
Cashmere and at Lahore, Delhi, and Lucknow; the finest gold and 
silver filigree works are manufactured at Travancore and Cuttack 
(* identical in character with that of ancient Greece and of Malta at the 
present day”): and some of the best plain gold and silver ornaments are 
turned out at Tumkur (Mysore), Trichinopoly, Monghyr, and Dinajpur. 


The principal ornaments in ordinary use in India are armlets, 
bracelets, anklets; tires, aigrettes, crowns, and crests; earrings, ear- 
chains, and flowers, and bosses for the ears; nose-rings and nose-studs ; 
necklaces and chains; zones and girdles ; and rings for the fingers and 
bells for the toes. 


There are thousand and one other different kinds of manufactures 
known in this country, which are valuable as works of art but do not 
rise to the dignity and proportion of an industry. With them we are 
not concerned in this article nor would space permit any description of 
them, though a passing mention cannot but be made of such masterly 
handicrafts as damascening, engraving, enamelling, cutlery, mosaic 
and mother-of-pearl work, arms and weapons of war, painting, and wood 
stone, and ivory, carving. It is remarkable that no industry has been 
able to make any head in this country which does not directly answer 
some of the essential and primary necessities of Indian life. Agricul- 
ture, weaving, pottery, architecture, and jewellery are the only industries 
that have succeeded in India because they supply our people with what 
of all things they most urgently require every day of their lives: No 
man in India or elsewhere can do without food or clothes or cooking 
pots and plates. No Hindu can get himself above the Oriental weak- 
ness of personal decoration and demonstration—it is in his blood. And 
the reverence for his gods is above everything the great motive power 
which has had the greatest influence upon the Indian mind, and it is no 
secret that the first stone structures as well as the greatest and most 
magnificent of them were dedicated to their gods and intended to 
preserve the memories and relics of their prophets and departed great. 
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And thus have originated and flourished in India, agriculture, weaving, 
pottery, architecture and jewellery. 

The life and arts of India are still the life and arts of antiquity and 
have been a good deal coloured and shaped by the religious ideas that 
have prevailed in this country since the dawn of civilisation. Though 
many of our arts have been borrowed freely from Turanian, Dravidian 
Greek, Assyrian, Mongol, and European sources, the great religions of 
India and their connected mthologies have adapted them to the peculiar 
needs and uses of their votaries. Observes Dr. Birdwood with great 
sympathetic insight :— 

Every detail of Indian decoration, AryanJor Turanian, has “a religious meaning, and the 
arts of India will never be rightly understood until there are brought to their study not only 
the sensibility which can appreciate them at first sight, but a familiar acquaintance with 
the character and subject of the religious poetry, national legends, and mythological 
scriprures that have always been their inspiration, and of which they are the perfected 
imagery.” 

And whatever may be the origin and meaning and uses of many of 
the traditionary arts and industries of India, and their place in the 
industrial and economic life of the Indian people, there can be no 
manner of doubt that history has given its impartial verdict in favour 
of their superlative beauty and super-excellence of fabrication, and 
conceded the fact that the manipulative dexterity of the Indian artisan 
s as great and proud a triumph of human civilisation as the greatest 
achievements of mechanical science. 

PRITHWIS CHANDRA Ray. 


Sonnet on Lord Roberts’ Entry into Pretoria, sth June, 1900. 


UMMER lends lustre to the victor’s bays. 
Glory of leaf and lawn on conquest wait, 

With June come Britain’s immemorial days 

Boyne, Waterloo, and Ushant then we date 
And last :‘retoria, where a Parthian state 

Is given a Ruler, Britain’s Empress-Queen ; 
Who now, to those long waiting at her gate, 

Gives equal rights, and laws whence all may glean 
Their due. The march of Freedom ever flows 

In more resistless course than mountain-stream 
Coursing the corrie swollen with winter’s snows: 

And Roberts’ sword now shines with brighter gleam 
Than that a grateful king gave Howe, swift to redeem 

Britain from Gallic threats, and rude invasion’s dream. 
N. W. SIBLEY. 
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Is there still a Crisis in the Church ? 


A YEAR ago the Crisis in the Church was the most prominent question 
before the public. The newspapers teemed with articles and letters on 
the matter, and discussion thereon was rife both in Parliament and in 
the country. The old accusation of a vast organised conspiracy to 
Romanise the Church of England was iterated and re-iterated. It 
was asserted that the entire character of the teaching of the Church was 
being changed, that she was being betrayed by her clergy, and that the 
Bishops were regardless of, or actually conniving at, such betrayal. 
Remedies without number for this alleged state of affairs were suggested 
by Churchmen, ranging from suggestions to increase the power of the 
Bishops, to proposals to nullify such authority as they possess altogether 
and substitute for it complete Parliamentary control, while in the eyes of 
Non-churchmen a simpler and speedier remedy found favour. 

There can be no doubt that the Church question at that time largely 
occupied the minds of two classes who are both accustomed to regard it 
from a purely political point of view. 

The Radical politician, who sees in the Church merely a vested 
interest which invites his attack, was jubilant at the thought that at the 
next General Election the policy of Dis-establishment, and its concomi- 
tant Dis-endowment, would probably once more be within the sphere of 
practical politics. He foresaw (and with some degree of reason) that, 
combined with the customary jargon as to religious equality, an effective 
appeal might be made to the Electorate against the Establishment, on 
the ground that severance from the State altogether wasthe only way of 
dealing with a Church, of which a section had shown its impatience of 
any form of State control, and which refused to obey its own Episcopate. 
To politicians of this calibre, an Ecclesiastical corporation always pre- 
sents a favourite object of attack, as being very wealthy, and at the same 
time very weak, and they regard its destruction as extremely desirable 
as paving the way for Communism ; but it is rarely indeed, that there is 
ready to their hand such a promising means of compassing their desire, 
as an appeal to the country, in its undoubtedly excited state of feeling, 
would have afforded, with ‘“‘no Popery ” for an electioneering cry. 

To the political Churchman also—the man who is a Conservative first 
and a Churchman afterwards-—the matter was one of deep concern. He 
saw in it a twofold danger, first that it would prove a rock on which the 
Conservative party would inevitably split, for this party, as comprising 
the vast majority of Churchmen of all shades of opinion, naturally con- 
tains within its ranks both extreme Ritualists and violent ultra-Protes- 
tants, while the heckling undergone by a Cabinet Minister at Liverpool 
had shown that at the next Election, the Church question would form an 
important factor to be reckoned with. The second danger to the party, 
lay in the fact that, the “ laisser faire” attitude adopted by the Govern- 
ment was gravely resented by a large proportion of the Electorate, who, 
in its dis-satisfaction with a Government which had done nothing to 
effect a settlement of the disturbances in the Church, would be as 
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likely as not to return to power a party pledged to destroy it. It can 
scarcely be wondered at that a man of this mode of thought, whose 
interest in the so-called crisis was apart from the merits or de-merits of 
the question altogether, should have viewed the time for the next appeal 
to the constituencies with a feeling little short of dismay. 

But it may be asserted, without fear of contradiction, that, viewed 
from either of these purely political aspects, the Crisis in the Church is 
to-day practically non-existent, and that it will have little or no bearing 
on the result ofthe next Election. A few politicians of the type of Mr. 
Samuel Smith, it is true, endeavour to keep the question to the fore, 
but it is becoming day by day more obvious that it is a subject on 
which feeling in the country generally, after the lapse ofa year, no 
longer runs high. For this there are many reasons. In the first place, 
the War, with its attendant anxieties, has absorbed men’s minds to the 
partial, if not entire, exclusion of all other topics, and the sentiment of 
national unity fostered by it has induced a feeling of distaste, among all 
classes of the community, for the “ ancient forms of party strife,” of 
which attacks on the Church of England afford the most familiar 
example. It is a fact, too, that has not escaped the notice of the average 
elector, that, among the most violent of the Church’s opponents, are to be 
found those who are foremost in denouncing the war and in support of 
the Boer cause. In any event, the question of the justice or necessity 
of the war, and the wisdom of expediency for the terms of the settlement 
proposed on its conclusion, will, to all appearances, form the main 
points on which the coming Election will turn. 

Moreover, there are not wanting signs that the fire which a year ago 
raged so fiercely around the Church has, by this time, largely burnt 
itself out. The outcry against it was raised, from an electioneering 
standpoint, a year too soon. The country has had time to grow weary 
of acrisis which it now begins to think was not so very critical after all. 
It is subject to periodical fits of panic lest the Church should be drift- 
ing Rome-wards, but, after a short time, the fit appears to subside, and 
it sinks once more into apathy, or consoles itself with the reflection that 
it has been frightened by ashadow. 

There can be no question but that the crusade against the Ritualists, 
(whatever other effect it may have had) has directed the attention of 
people, who in the ordinary course of affairs are little accustomed to 
consider such matters, to the study of the Prayer-book and its history, 
a xd to the origin and character of the doctrines and practices which they 
are so loudly called upon to condemn. They have found (in many cases 
with surprise) that, except in a few extreme instances, such doctrines 
and practices have more reason and authority on their side, than they 
had previously imagined. The policy of “Live and let live” is one 
which always commends itself to the vast majority of Englishmen, when 
not roused to fever-heat, and they are unwilling, after due time for con- 
sideration, to countenance a crusade which was fast assuming the dimen- 
sions ofa persecution. 
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It is a noteworthy fact that the conduct of, and methods pursued by, 
the leaders of the Anti-Ritualistic campaign, contributed, more than 
any other circumstance, to the hindrance of the very objects which they 
desiredto promote. The plan of meeting the lawlessness, of which they 
so bitterly complained, by lawlessness on their own part found small 
favour in the eyes of a nation whose respect for law and order is at once 
the mainstay and the main element of its character. The constant 
brawling in places of worship, which formed part of the plan of campaign, 
offended the country’s sense of what is seemly. The intolerance and 
exaggeration, with which the case against the Ritualists was stated, 
aroused in the minds of thoughtful and impartial men a feeling akin to 
disgust, while the continual beating of the “ No Popery” drum gave the 
“man in the street” a mental headache. 

But, though the Church question may be said to have disappeared, 
for the moment, from the political arena, it by no means follows that 
there is not, in the deeper sense of the word, a Crisis in the Church. 
Have matters come to such a pass that there is no longer room in the 
Church of England for the two parties she was designed to contain ? 
It is manifest that both the High and the Low Church parties have an 
equal historic right within the Church, as judged by her Prayer-book, 
which is at once a wise compromise and the Churchman’s Order-book. 
Have either of them forfeited their right ? Speaking broadly and gene- 
rally, one gives an emphatic reply in the negative. 

But it must, at the same time, be admitted that, a year ago, the pro- 
ceedings of the advanced Ritualists afforded grave occasion for alarm 
and disquietude, which the Judgments (or ‘‘ Opinions”’) of the two 
Archbishops, and their loyal acceptance by the larger number of those 
concerned, have since done much to allay. In the great majority of 
instances in which the Bishops have required their Clergy to conform to 
the Archi-episcopal ruling—and in many cases without the necessity of 
such requisition at all—the Clergy have, as in duty bound, obeyed. Of 
those who have not complied with such lawful and reasonable demands, 
it may be said that their attitude has met with neither sympathy nor 
support from the great bulk of High Churchmen, who are both able 
and willing to recognise that there is all the difference in the world 
between a liberal and a strained interpretation of the Prayer-book, and 
that while the one may be, and is, desirable, the other is utterly 
unworthy. 

On their side, too, the better portion of the Evangelical party have 
made it clear—notably by the consent of their leaders to take part in the 
Bishop of London’s Round Table Conference—that the Church Asso- 
ciation is not their mouthpiece, and that they object, not to teaching 
which, although they may not be in complete agreement with it, is yet 
consistent with the doctrines and formularies of the Church, as set forth 
in the Book of Common Prayer, but to disloyalty to that book in spirit 
and in letter. From this Conference, indeed, much may be hoped. With 
the Prayer-Book as their common basis, and loyalty to it their common 
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watchword, both parties, it is certain, will find their grounds of agree- 
ment more numerous and more substantial than previously seemed 
possible. It is, at all events, a step—and a long step—in the right 
direction. It shows a determination on each side to give the other 
credit for sincerity at least, and a readiness on the part of each to 
acknowledge the right of the other to represent, a different school of 
thought indeed, but still a portion of that Church of which both can, 
with equal justice, claim membership. 

There are unmistakable signs on all hands that it is becoming more 
and more recognised that in Church questions, as much as, if not more 
than, in more mundane affairs, it is the higher wisdom, as well as the 
more Christian spirit, which bears and forbears. A narrow uniformity, 
either in doctrine or in ritual, is neither necessary nor desirable within a 
Church which itself is large enough to contain, and whose prescribed 
formularies are designedly adapted to the requirements of, two widely 
different schools. But what is in the highest degree both necessary 
and desirable is the spirit of sweet reasonableness which is too often 
absent in discussions Ecciesiastical, but which is certainly more mani- 
fest to-day than it was a year ago. 

It is unlikely that the extremists on either side will ever be brought 
to acquiesce in the presence of the other in the same Church. Indeed 
it is probable that the so-called Crisis will result in the secession of 
one set of extremists, if not of both, and it is possible that the Church 
will be greatly solidified thereby, for such extremists are few in number, 
and veritable thorns in the flesh to all who recognise that a higher war- 
fare, than civil strife within her own borders, should more fittingly 
engage the Church’s strength. The extremists on the one side are 
responsible for there being even the semblance of a crisis in the Church 
at all, and those on the other for exaggerating it to analmost unrecognis- 
able extent. It is alas! too often the case, that the still, small, voice 
of the man of common-sense and moderation—and such men constitute 
the great bulk of the Clergy—is drowned by the cackle of the geese on 
his either hand. 

While, then, the propects of the Church—regarded as a Church and 
not as a mere appenage of the State—look far brighter to-day than 
they did this time last year, and while the Crisis through which she 
has passed, and is perhaps still passing, has tended to uniteall who are 
loyal to the Prayer-Book in defence of its doctrine and ritual against 
*‘the falsehood of extremes,” in a political sense there is at present no 
longer a Crisis at all. It rests with the Church herself, in the interval of 
political calm that is now vouchsafed to her, to so set her house in order 
by the exercise of a firmness that is yet not bigotry, combined with a 
tolerance that is yet not weakness, as to ensure that any dangershe may 
encounter in the future, from whatever quarter it may come, shall not 
be from within. 

H. C. GARROD. 













































The Coming General Election 


IT does not seem too much to say that the impending General Election 
whether brought about by “ a stricken field,’ and Ministerial occasion- 
alism, or by the Septennial Act, will be one of the most eventful of 
modern times. This however is a mere Petitio Principii, the man in 
the street, whether he has got a vote or not, wants to know the issue. 
The choice of the constituencies is, however, as insoluble a problem as 
any that can be propounded. Plato inquiring what is the Good, 
Sir W. Crookes seeking to analyse the properties of polonium, are 
not more at a loss than Tadpole and Taper seeking to divine the choice 
of Eatanswill. It may be, to quote a phrase of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
“‘ Cod-liver oil to the general, ” but all the great interests may break down 
at an election, as Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, with genuine pathos, com- 
plained to Sir Robert Peel, when he was defeated by O'Connell at the 
Clare Election of 1828. If, in Pre-Reform days, a candidate for whom 
“all the gentry polled to a man” could be defeated, we may find 
Unionist ‘‘ Martyrs” complaining at the dawn of the twentieth century 
of the uncertainty of elections as eloquently as Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald 
complained privately to Sir Robert Peel, and as Cicero complained in 
Court in the pro Muraena. It is, however, always, a good thing to come 
upon some certainty in an argument—though not so often in experience, 
in which a Great Personage once said the only certainties are death 
and taxes. There can be nodoubt that “all the great interests” will be found 
reclining beneath the broad folds of the Unionist Flag or Programme. 
Even Archbishops—a recent explicit pronouncement of the Primate 
warrants this assertion—not to mention peers, Irish landlords, capitalists, 
company promoters (who according to the late Montagu Williams were 
in his day nearly always Conservatives), Imperialists, and all those who 
would excite the envy of a Becky Sharp at their virtue and their five 
thousand a year,—all these and many more, according to the uniform 
experience of the last three General Elections will either vote Unionist 
or lend their carriages. 

Yet to arrive at a Unionist majority by only deducting them from the 
total electorate would be a feat in subtraction that the auditor of an 
insolvent company might envy who had not adopted the method pre- 
scribed by the Companies Act for arriving ata surplus out of the 
capital account. There remain the millions of the electorate, “the invad- 
ing army,” as the late Lord Lytton called them, who have become politi- 
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cally flesh and blood. Great interests were arrayed against Mr. 
Gladstone in 1868, 1879, 1885,—but he gained a majority in each case. 
From a Liberal point of view, it is of the utmost importance to ascer- 
tain how Lord Salisbury stands with his own party—la faiblesse de 
Vennemie est notre propre force. The division in the conservative 
party 1866-8, on the question of Reform preceded a long 
period of sequestration from power, just as the division in the 
Liberal party from 1886 onwards has proved an _ insuperable 
obstacle to their grasping the reins of power. It is impossible to say 
there are no signs of thedissolution of the great majority—the phrase has 
an intentional inconsistency that recalls oxymoron in Horace. At 
the outset of their career, the Government offended the Irish landlords. 
Since then the band of advanced conservatives, led by Mr. Yerburgh and 
Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, have proposed themselves openly dissatisfied 
with the conduct of the Government in the far East. In return for 
this, some of their legislation on the land question and local govern- 
ment, and the course of events at the seat of war, have procured the 
government some transient gleams of popularity from the Irish Party. 
But the attitude of the government on the church question has alienated 
many of the advanced school of Protestants. The Transvaal War 
seems to have united the majority of the Government in an unexpected 
manner, but even on this supreme question, the government has had 
to suffer important defections, one in the person of Sir Edward Clarke, 
the most eloquent lawyer of the day, and another in the person of Mr. 
J. Lowther—‘a stern and unbending Tory” who “heckled ” Mr. 
Gladstone in the palmy days of Liberalism. On the question of the 
drink traffic,the Primate and the Premier have recently voted in opposite 
lobbies in the House of Lords. It would, perhaps, be still too much 
to say that the Unionist party is so styled lucus a non lucendo. It is 
no anomaly, on historical principles, that a Tory Ministry should have 
passed Radical measures, as the Cabinet has done in regard to land 
and Local Government in Ireland. Sir Robert Walpole in 1738 declared 
—‘Your right Jacobite disguises his true sentiments: he roars for 
revolution principles: he pretends to be a great friend to liberty, and a 
great admirer of the ancient constitution.” Fact supports this 
doctrine. Junius’ Duke of Grafton, known in his day as a King’s 
minister and supporter of the prerogative, is shown by his Autobio- 
graphy, which appeared in 1898, to have been at heart a Cobdenite. 
Lord Macaulay, in his Essays, shows that ‘the mythical Pitt was 
much more Tory than the genuine Pitt”; and that Pitt was, on the 
subject of free trade at all events, more liberal than either Fox or Grey. 
Peel, by his action on religious disabilities and free trade offended the 
party susceptibilities of his day even more than Pitt. But the Toryism of 
which Lord Beaconsfield was the exponent, under the aegis of whose name 
the present Tory Government, and probably successive Tory Govern- 
ments, exist and will continue to exist is not likely to condone any weak- 
kneed Conservatism, The fact that the present Government has undoubt- 
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edly exhibited features of vacillation and pusillanimity, is not likely to 
procure it the vote of the enthusiastic Tory, unless, indeed, he casts his 
vote out of apprehension at contemplated measures ofa Radical govern- 
ment. It is, however, a paradox that obviously contains truth that the 
Government will gain largely at the polls in the coming election by the 
indecisive character of this legislation. Local Option, reform of com- 
pany Law, lawlessness in the Church, are all questions the government 
has not touched, and their indecision will be counted unto them by 
votes. Cunctando restituit rem, seems to be the motto of Unionism 
a la fin de siecle. In the sphere of foreign policy the caution of the 
Government has even been more conspicuous. A liberal member of 
Parliament in the debates on the Afghan War of 1878, declared that 
the Cabinet reminded him of the gentleman who, seeing his horses run 
away, and being assured by the coachman that they must drive into 
something, replied ‘‘ Then smash into something cheap.” The present 
Unionist administration has not had lost upon it the great principle 
that Lord Beaconsfield illustrated by going to war against Afghanistan 
instead of Russia. It was “cheaper” to abandon treaty obligations 


to guarantee the good government of Turkey in Asia than to declare war __ 


against Abdul Hamid. It was ‘“‘cheaper” to submit the Venezuelan 
question to arbitration than to go to war against the United States. 
It was ‘‘cheaper”’ to wring the port Wei-hai-Wei from a dying power 
like China, than to go to war with Russia. Not onlywas it “‘ cheaper ”’ 
to go to war with the South African Republics than to pick a quarrel 
with Great Powers, but the process is expected to prove highly profit- 
able. To inquire into the motive when we have the caution of this 
Government before our eyes is only to expatiate on the obvious. 
Though the greatest of French monarchs, Napoleon I, caused proceed- 
ings to be instituted by the English Government of the day against 
Peltier, no prosecutions have been carried out against those who have, 
according to the whole current of the evidence, aspersed the Queen of 
England in the Public Press on the continent. The question arises, 
to what is due the excessive caution of the Ministry. They seem to have 
acted on Horace’s axiom : 

Rebus angustis animosus aique 

Fortis adpare ; saptenter idem 

Contrakes vento minium secundo 

Turgida vela—Odes II, X, u. 21-4. 

The prosperity of the country is said to be demonstrable statistically, 
but a conclusion to that effect is certainly not warranted by the pessi- 
mistic utterances of Lord Salisbury. Macaulay wrote of Pitt, that 
whenever the arms of Britain suffered reverses, the dismay in the ranks 
of his majority lasted only till he rose from the Treasury Bench, drew 
up his haughty head, stretched forth his arm withcommanding gesture, 
and poured forth, in deep and sonorous tones, the lofty language of 
inextinguishable hope and inflexible resolution. But Lord Salisbury, 
neither in victory nor in defeat, employs the language of hope or 
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resolution. His sarcasm may be as much dreaded as was that of Pitt, 
but his rhetoric, if it does not wholly consist of “ gibes, and flouts, and 
sneers,” is rather of the saturnine than of the sanguine character. At 
the commencement of the session of 1900, when the pall of our reverses 
in Natal and elsewhere cast a gloom over the country that must in all 
probably have greatly exceeded the consternation created a hundred years 
ago by the news of the Irish rebellion, or the mutiny at the Nore, 
Lord Salisbury was found complaining of the Constitution in much the 
same terms as the late Lord Bramwell alluded to Socialism. The Prime 
Minister declared that the Constitution was suited better to the flow- 
ing tide of prosperity than the stress of a public crisis. But this same 
constitution was the fane beneath which the destinies of this country re- 
posed in the times of Pitt, who had to encounter nearly as formidable 
difficulties as Lord Salisbury. It does not seem very hazardous to say 
that if the British constitution is not adapted to protect the destinies of 
the country at the hour of national peril, the British Empire would have 
ceased to be some centuries probably, before the days of Pitt. Lord 
Salisbury is perhaps the first Minister who has complained of the Consti- 
tution as defective in its provision for the objective security of the nation 
from foreign aggression. Even the leading London Journal commented 
on the inappropriateness of the Premier’s observation at the Academy 
dinner, that the position of the Ministry was entirely subordinated to that 
of Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener. A Ministry is undoubtedly entitled 
to the reflected glory of Military success, but it ought not to delegate 
its powers, and cannot surrender them, to any generals. Parvi est arma 
foris, nisi consilivum domi. Pitt, the founder of our Empire, preserved 
his personal ascendancy to such an extent, that even brilliant generals 
like Wolfe, Amherst, and Jefferys, were in popular parlance, styled 
“ Pitt’s generals.” It is significant to note that while Lord Salisbury, 
during the recent crisis, complained publicly of the Constitution, the 
Duke of Wellington, at the height of a crisis not less acute, declared that 
the Constitution was inimitable, that the nature of man was incapable 
of reaching such excellence at once as to form a Legislature equal to 
that of Great Britain, Burke, Lord Macaulay remind us, deprecated 
criticism of the Constitution, and Burke, to employ the language of Mr. 
Gladstone, is ‘the most venerable name in Parliamentary annals.” 
Mr. Gladstone, in the debate on the Reform Bill of 1868, declared that 
his early views of reform were impressed on his mind under the shadow 
of the great name of Canning, and the yet more venerable name of 
Burke. In 1868, Mr. Gladstone found it necessary to avow he had 
seceded from Burke’s anti-Reform views. But the same avowal would 
never be expected from Lord Salisbury, who on the signal occasions of 
1866-8, and 1884, opposed Reform with no less vigour than Burke him- 
self. It is not too much to say that, apart from questions of foreign 
policy, it is as an opponent of Parliamentary Reform that Lord Salis- 
bury will be remembered. In this respect, the youthful mind and imagin- 
ation of future statesmen will be just as much influenced by Lord 
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Salisbury’s views on Reform, as Mr. Gladstone was by Burke’s writings 
and speeches on the same subject. The pity of it, therefore, that Lord 
Salisbury should have declared that the Constitution afforded no 
secure basis for the defence of our national independence and existence in 
the hour of danger~from a Tory point of view. In the historic debate 
on the Employers Liability Bill and its rejection by the Lords, Mr, 
Balfour, in answering Mr. Gladstone’s last speech in the House of 
Commons, declared that he and those who sat with him placed entire 
trust in the constitution. It is however a striking fact that Lord 
Salisbury’s complaint as to the unguarded character of the British con- 
stitution followed an illustrious precedent, to which, however the Premier 
is not reputed to have alluded. The late Prince Consort declared 
during the Crimean War, in a public speech, that “ our constitutional 
government is undergoing a heavy trial.” It is curious to note that the 
complaints made by the Prince Consort as to the difficulties the govern- 
ment of that day were labouring under, are exactly the same as those 
made by Lord Salisbury. It is impossible to minimise the importance 
of these utterances, either from the point of view of the occasion, or the 
exalted character of the speakers. Such utterances must be conceded 
a much more than mere temporary influence. In other words, while 
one Party complains of the constitution, that its efficiency as a legislative 
machine is reduced to a minimum value on account of its bi-cameral 
character ; the Unionist Premier, following the example of the greatest 
name of the Victorian era, complains that the publicity and mild nature 
of the constitution render the observance of constitutional forms during 
a time of national peril the gravest possible danger to national existence. 
The answer presumably is that with a united people the constitution 
would work efficiently. But the party system has been declared to be 
essential by some of the most venerable names in parliamentary history. 
Charles James Fox contended, in some pamphlets written ir 1794, Mr. 
Lecky says with great ability, that the party system was absolutely 
necessary to prevent the Constitution falling into what Hume called the 
euthanasy of absolute monarchy. Lord Salisbury in many a passage of 
scathing raillery at the supineness of the opposition, has shown that 
he is of the Great Whig’s opinion that the Party system is essential to 
the observance of Constitutional forms. It is most significant to note 
that Lord Rosebery has recently unwhigged himself by denouncing the 
party system. It is curious to note that of the two greatest enemies 
England has had in the nineteenth century, Napoleon did not trust 
party forms, and was under no illusion as to the real differences 


between the two parliamentary parties, while President Kruger seems — 


clearly to have calculated that he secured material advantages by court- 
ing the Opposition. But are the working classes interested in, or 
desirous to maintain parliamentary parties? The rapidly disappearing 
features of the Party system would seem to point to a clear negative to 
this question. It may be doubted whether it would be a gain to substi- 
tute party division for a division of the Orders. Will the masses 
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abandon constitutional forms in favour of absolutisn? In an unwritten 
constitution like that of Great Britain what is implicit is the most 
important, but is only too likely to escape attention. Will the masses 
under the influence of widespread apprehensions, lose sight of the 
securities they now possess? The Labour Leaders seem inclined to 
render loyal support to the Liberal Party—never was it more needed. 
The hour has come, but a man is wanted—one with nothing less than 
Pitt’s decision of character,—but he will not turn up. The war and 
rumours of wars of which we hear so much may dissolve, in this case 
we shall not have to lament that Britain did not produce another Pitt. 
And if a Pitt was to arise, he might no more save England than Epanis- 
nondas saved Thebes or Demosthenes Athens. Montesquieu assumesin the 
Esprit des Lois that England would not survive the fall of her constitution 
which will perish when the legislative power becomes more corrupt 
than the executive. It is certainly an obvious truth that the fall of the 
co-ordinate Irish Legislature was due to its becoming corrupt. Lord 
Salisbury has recently pointed out that the fall of Carthage and Venice 
was due to a blow at the heart from the foreigner. The heart of the 
Empire, Lord Beaconsfield declared, was London. The man in the 
street does not believe in invasion, but then the man in the street, from 
the time of Socrates, is not credited with much knowledge, and it is his 
réle to disclaim it. Still history reminds us there have been four con- 
quests of England, and Sir William Blackstone declared that the words 
in which the Royal assent is signified to an act of Parliament remind 
us that our liberties are mortal, and amount to a badge of conquest, 
though he adds, it is the only one remaining. Mr Gladstone from 
his utterances on the subject of the Channel Tunnel, seems to have 
regarded invasion, from France at least, as a very improbable contin- 
gency. The Duke of Wellington used to say he regarded invasion of 
England as very feasible because the whole of an invading army could 
cross in one night. Napoleon, according to Las Casas, required a three 
month’s command of the channel to effect his invasion. But he added 
that in four days he would take London, and that the capture of the 
metropolis would only have required one pitched battle, because the 
terrain ofthe south eastern counties does not lend itself to a guerilla 
war. The utterances of the Prime Minister on the necessity of guarding 
our shores will, it may be supposed stimulate the Volunteer movement, 
as in 1859. But have the masses any such fear of conscription as the 
utterances of Lord Salisbury and other ministers would seem to imply ? 
Is conscription really contrary to the genius of the English people? 
Conscription has undoubtedly existed in England since the feudal 
system involved conscription, and it was strictly legalised by the Statute 
of Philip and Mary which was law intermittently till the Statute Law 
Revision Act of 1863. Lord Beaconsfield’s letter to the Duke of 
Marlborough, which was generally regarded as his appeal to the country 
in 1880, was couched in the alarmist note that has characterized the 
Premier's utterances recently. But the issue of that election proved that 
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the country was weary of being terrified. It seems as if the choice of 
the electorate will have to lay between a revised Newcastle Programme, 
and a policy of armaments and annexation. The nation may remember 
that history furnishes a signal instance of the danger that may accrue 
to a maritime power from continental annexation. The conquest 
and annexation of Canada was followed by the loss of the American 
colonies. Bancroft says that many thinking men from the first saw a 
casual connection between the two events. Above all ‘the yet more 
venerable name of Burke”’ may be invoked as condemning a policy of 
annexation. At the treaty of Fontainebleau, 1762, Burke would have 
given back Canada in order to keep Gaudaloupe. Burke declared 
“‘ By eagerly grasping at extensive territory, we may run the risk, and in 
no very distant period, of losing what we now possess. A neighbour 
that keeps us in some awe is not always the worst of neighbours. So 
that, far from sacrificing Guadaloupe to Canada, perhaps, if we might 
have Canada without any sacrifice at all, we ought not to desire it. 
There should be a balance of power in America.’’ Whatever inference 
may be drawn from the fact, it remains true that there was more protest 
made against Bute’s annexations than against the annexations of 
Lord Salisbury, annexations which have extended to Rhodesia and 
Burmah, besides the Republics of South Africa. It is interesting to 
note that one argument advanced against Bute’s annexations remains 
effective at this day against all Continental annexation by Great 
Britain as a maritime power. Thoughtful men advocated, with Burke, 
the retention of Guadaloupe in preference to the annexation of Canada, 
because islands from their weakness can never revolt, whereas it was 
a part of far greater difficulty for England, as a maritime power, to rule 
a Continent at a distance. If ‘the yet more venerable name of 
Burke” can be invoked as condemning annexation, a name hardly less 
associated than Burke’s with the bold enunciation of constitutional 
principles, that of Charles James Fox, might be appealed to as 
condemning a policy, which Mr. Chamberlain has declared for the 
Ministry—it has been decided to adopt, the policy of suppressing, 
however temporarily, all self-government in the territories of the late 
Republics of South Africa. Fox said in 1792—‘“‘ Courage, and all the 
bolder virtues, naturally attended freedom. Let us not foolishly 
continue the absurd prejudice that none but Englishmen deserve to be 
free. Liberty had no attachment to the soil, it was the inheritance of 
man over every part of the globe, and whoever enjoyed it always 
produced the same effect.” Liberal principles are frequently 
appealed to, but too frequently in language that only 
resembles the character Macaulay somewhat unjustly attributed 
to Mr. Gladstone’s rhetoric—that of vague and uncertain import. 
Let Liberal principles be explicitly enunciated and_ repeated. 
Let more recourse be had to the historical method, since, 
as Mr. Morley points out in his Life of Burke, men’s minds are 
coming round to this method. Lord Aberdeen once said that this 
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country was governed not by wisdom, but by talk. But an obvious 
feature of the present situation is that there is very little talking, and 
it is demanding a good deal of the constituencies toassume that because 
there is little talk, that much wisdom may be supposed to be implied. 
When one reflects on the rhetorical energy exhibited by Mr. Gladstone 
in his Midlothian campaigns, and the results it achieved, and contrast 
it with the present apathy, one cannot feel sanguine as to the prospects 
of the Liberal party at the next General Election. The Liberal Party 
has now to achieve a greater task than Mr. Gladstone achieved in 
1879, in 1886, or even than in 1892, for the simple reason that the present 
Unionist administration is more powerful than the Conservative 
administration of 1879, or than the Unionist one in 1886 or 1892. 
Comparative inactivity might have been excusable in Liberal leaders 
while Mr. Gladstone was in the field—it would imply that there was a 
reluctance to “rob the glory from the lifted lance ”’ of Achilles. But as 
Mr. Gladstone said on an historical occasion, in studying an example, 
distinction should be made between what is unattainable and what is 
attainable ; and honest effort cannot be regarded as unattainable. 
N. W. SisBiey, B.A., LL.M. 


The Trail of the Bookworm 


Pro Curisto ET EccLesia. anon. 8 vo. 4s 6d net., Macmillan, 
London and New York.—It is a significant fact that thoughtful persons 
are everywhere exhibiting so much impatience and dissatisfaction with 
traditional and conventional views of Christianity, and interpretations of 
the teachings of its Founder. There is a growing tendency—it is the 
Zeitgeist—to examine into these afresh, to see whether the theories 
generally accepted are sound; and the impression is largely gaining 
ground that in many cases they are not. As Professor Drummond 
in his striking and suggestive posthumous book, ‘“‘ The New Evangelism,” 
has so acutely pointed out, many opinions, right and fitting for their day, 
are becoming, in a sense, outworn and obsolete, and it is felt that the 
old truths require to be newly stated in a form to suit the changed 
necessities of the time. This book is an interesting and valuable 
contribution to such ademand. It contains much that will present no 
novelty to those acquainted with the writings of Farrar and Fairbairn, 
George Macdonald and Drummond, Seeley and Stopford Brooke. But 
it is a fresh and earnest attempt to get at the root principles of 
Christianity in relation to certain important matters. 

There are two theories as to the communication of religious truth. 
One is that it has been revealed once for all, a complete, coherent, final 
body of doctrine. The other, that its development is progressive and 
gradual, and only apparent, to communities and individuals alike, as the 
result of effort and struggle, and contact with the Great Teacher. The 
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author commences by taking the Pharisee as the type of the adherents 
of the former theory. He is the dogmatist, the ceremonialist, who 
exalts order and system, observance and law, tothe highest place. This 
rigid person can hold nocommunion with any who do not observe his 
rites, echo his pronunciation of the shibboleths, recognise his order. 
He is the essential sectarian, separatist, schismatic, persecutor. The 
Sadducee, on the other hand, is taken as the type of the indifferentist, 
the shrewd, careless, upright man of the world. The Pharisee honestly 
cared for religion a great deal; the Sadducee, not at all. Beyond these 
again are the openly disreputable and vicious. How did Christ treat 
each class ? 

With the Sadducee He could do nothing. Between them and, Him 
there was a great gulf fixed. There was nocommon ground. 

Upon the Pharisee He poured His most scathing denunciations. He 
regarded the ‘‘ cock-sure man,” as imbued with a spirit so intensely false 
and evil as to outweigh all his admitted sincerity and earnestness in the 
cause of religion. It is from that temper that all religious exclusiveness 
and sectarianism, all the cruelties and persecutions, have come. The 
insistence upon rites and dogmas was the exact antithesis of the spirit 
and of the teaching of Christ ; and the attempt to enforce either of them 
was to Him absolutely abhorrent, and provoked His indignant anger as 
did nothing else. 

But with the outcast and vicious He fraternised. No instance is on 
record of His ever having denounced them; and His great popularity 
with them proved that not even by implication did He ever attack them. 
They were His friends, with whom He had no quarrel. It was for 
them He came, and to them His message was of gladness and hope. It 
was not these, but the religious people, who hated Him, and hounded 
Him to death. 

It is with the writer's references to Christ's treatment of the vicious 
that most question will arise. His propositions about the Pharisees, 
however unpalatable to certain of the “ unco’ guid,” are too obviously 
true to admit of much serious disagreement. But the assertion that 
Christ not only never attacked, but on the contrary, really was on 
sociable terms with people of more or less disreputable life, will doubtless 
appear to some persons, is say the least, a trifle startling; and the 
corollary that the followers of Christ should follow His example in this, 
as in other respects, more startling still. Though the meaning of the 
author is plain enough for those who will read him with care and 
attention, it might perhaps have been occasionally rather more 
accurately expressed. Highly disputable propositions are in 
places laid down, which are scarcely sufficiently guarded and 
defined. We are disposed to think that now and then he proves 
just a little too much, and gets landed in positions, from which 
some of the admissible deductions would certainly be open to 
a good deal of question. It is obviously impossible to condense 
within available limits the full argument of a book containing so 
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much thought and discussion of debatable matter as this. But 
the crux of it, though this is by no means all, is mainly the 
problem of the attitude to be adopted towards evil and evil doers. 
We have the Pharisee’s way, the way of contempt and separation ; and 
we have Christ’s way, the precise opposite. His view was that to influence 
people it is necessary to sympathise with them, to understand them, to 
try and look at things from their point of view, and “ to offer good rather 
than to decry evil,” a positive instead of a negative principle. It is on 
these lines that we must account for the apparently strange omissions from 
His teaching of definite precepts and instructions on many questions 
where it might be thought they would have been very useful and helpful. 
Heonly laid down general principles, and left the working out and applica- 
tionofthem. But His attacks and denunciations were exclusively reserved 
for the earnest and sincere religious people, who were quite sure they were 
right, and who would have nothing to do with anybody, except in the way of 
persecution or calling’ bad names, who did not observe their rites and 
ceremonies or subscribe to their definitions. 

One wonders what He would have thought of The Athanasian 
creed. 

J. L. O. 
* ae 

TALES OF SPACE AND TIME: H. G. WeELLS.—The impression the 
reader gets from this collection of weird stories, is that Mr. Wells is an 
exceedingly clever man, with a very mathematical brain. We think we 
remember seeing “A Story of the Days to come” in the pages of 
the Pall Mall Magazine. It was then superbly illustrated and the 
pictures caught ones eye involuntarily as one turned over the pages of 
the Magazine, but we think the story itself makes a more vivid impres- 
sion presented as it is at present without a picture or illustration of any 
sort. It is scarcely a pleasant story to read, and leaves a curious im- 
pression on ones mind of the inevitableness of things and the grim out- 
look for our descendants unless some hero deliver them and us from the 
apparently probable results of our present capitalist system. The story 
that best shows Mr. Wells’ peculiar art is the ‘‘ Crystal Egg;” a story 
which laid amongst the most sordid surroundings finally takes one off 
ones feet, the interest becomes so absorbing. The visions of Mars are 
described in the coolest possible manner that undoubtedly adds to the 
fascination, and when the wonderful egg disappears in the most ordinary 
manner, the reader feels an involuntary relief. “Tales of Space” 
are well worth attention even if the interest becomesa little painful and 
the outlook perhaps pessimistic. ‘Tales of Space and Time”: H.G. 
Wells.—Harper & Brothers. 

* * + 

We must hold over until our next month’s issue our notice of John 
Oliver Hobbe’s most interesting book ‘‘ Robert Orange,” published by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin, also our review of Professor Man’s great work on 
Pompeii. 
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